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THE BRITISH SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 1957 


HE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE of the British Sociological 
Association was held at Queen Elizabeth College during the 
weekend March 22nd-24th. The theme—‘Sociology in Retro- 
spect and Prospect’—was an appropriate one in view of the increasingly 
felt need to undertake a systematic re-assessment and clarification of the 
main issues involved in sociological theory and practice. In a short con- 
ference, a large theme of this nature could not be pursued in exhaustive 
detail, but the papers in both the plenary and the group sessions were 
such as to stimulate much thought, and the degree of interest shown in 


the conference was such as to suggest that this theme was one of central - 


concern to all, and one which might well be pursued in greater detail 
on future occasions. The attendance was greater than had been antici- 
pated. In all, there were 243 participants (apart from an encouraging 
number of gate-crashers—encouraging, in that it seems that even the 
immoral members of the community are interested in serious matters) 
and this good attendance was responsible for the satisfying outcome 
that the conference managed to pay for itself, ending with a small credit 
balance, and thus constituting no burden upon the Association’s funds. 
Another encouraging feature was that 39 students were sufficiently 
interested to become student members of the Association. 

Although not central to the theme of the conference, perhaps one of 
the most significant facts about it was that it became the basis for a 
consciously contrived effort to begin and foster co-operative relations 
between the British Association and the American Sociological Society. 
Since the biennial conference is the largest single activity undertaken 
by the Association, it is usually felt that leading scholars from other 
countries should be invited to participate. In this case, largely because 
of the theme, it was decided to invite one or two leading American 
scholars. Both Professor Merton and Professor Shils showed an immedi- 


ate interest, and agreed to take part. But this was not all. During the 


process of negotiating financial means for Professor Merton’s visit, the 
American Sociological Society (of which he is now President) responded 
very warmly to the idea of scholarly co-operation between the two 
societies. The executive officers were very helpful throughout, and 
finally it proved possible to send over a small delegation: Professor 
Matilda White Riley, Professor Wellman Warner, and Dr. Raymond 
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Bowers. It was probably this mutual desire for the initiation of some 
basis for the exchange of views between American and British socio- 
logists that influenced the Rockefeller Foundation (whose action the 
Association has deeply appreciated) to make an exception to their 
general ruling, and grant funds which made possible Professor Merton’s 
participation. The presence and contributions of the American visitors 
thus gave an added significance to the conference, and they themselves 
enjoyed their visit and the friendly reception which they received. It 
does seem, therefore, that the conference served as a firm and useful 
starting point for the development of co-operative activities between the 
two societies. 

If the proceedings of the conference went smoothly and satisfactorily, 
it was because all those who contributed did reliably what they had 
promised to do; a fact for which the executive committee is extremely 
grateful. 

It has not been possible in this special edition of the journal to print 
more than the main plenary papers, but several of the group papers 
may be appearing in other specialist journals. The papers given in the 
Race Relations group, for example, are likely to appear in Man; and 
Miss Cormack and Mrs. Rodgers are writing books in which the con- 
tent of their papers will appear. It seemed unsatisfactory to leave out 
all mention of the group proceedings, however, and the group con- 
venors have therefore provided the short reports on pages 172-5. 

RONALD FLETCHER 
(Conference Secretary) 
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SOCIAL THEORY: RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 


Donald G. MacRae 
I 


’ HAT,’ someone is supposed to have asked of Abbe Sieyés, 
‘did you do during the revolution?’ And the author of 


Qu’est-ce que le tiers état? is supposed to have replied, ‘I sur- 
vived.’ A century after the death of Comte one of the reasons for hold- 
ing a sociological conference is to make the same claim: at the least 
sociology has survived. 

But anniversaries, jubilees and centenaries are not just occasions for 
mutual reassurances that, considering one’s age, one is looking wonder- 
ful. They are occasions also for stocktaking, doing the accounts and even 
looking cautiously to the future. The centenary of the death of Comte 
is also the jubilee of fully recognized and formal teaching in sociology 
in this country. 1957 thus marks not only an epoch in sociology as a 
discipline internationally pursued but is a date of the most serious 
significance for all of us who are professionally concerned with sociology, 
social anthropology or social administration in these islands. There are 
certainly more of us than there were when Hobhouse and Westermarck 
gave their inaugural lectures in 1907: have we done more than increase 
our numbers and divert public funds to our rather niggardly support? 

To these questions one can return what at first sight looks like a 
rather impressive answer. We have great names to offer, and though it 
is not necessary for an educated man today actually to have read 
Durkheim or Max Weber, yet he must be able confidently to use these 
names. The leading ideas of a handful of sociologists—say five or six— 
have something of the prestige of Einstein in physics, Freud in psy- 
chology, Russell in logic, or Keynes in economics. I don’t mean that 
the sociologists are or should be given an equal quantum of respect, but 
that some of them at least command a respect of the same kind as these 
great men. 

And, of course, we can claim a number of contemporaries who are 
universally esteemed. Some of them are official participants in this con- 
ference, and of them I shall say nothing. Rather will I mention the 
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name of Morris Ginsberg who all but bridges the gap between the 
Hobhouse period and today, who for long carried much of the burden 
of our subject alone, and who is still not only a moral force making 
for good among us, an example and pattern of scholarship, but also a 
most active agent in the progress of social theory. 

Still on the credit side one can mention the transformed situation 
in the universities. I have treated this topic at tedious length elsewhere; 
suffice it to say here that in these last fifty years, and above all in the 
years since 1945, sociology has become an accepted constituent in the 
teaching and research of British universities and that it would now be 
very difficult to get rid of us. If we are not to be found everywhere I 
am yet confident that another decade will leave no place of refuge for 
the fugitive from sociology. It is, in a way, a-pity. 

Mest important of all is the fact that sociology is now deeply impli- 
catea in the public practice of doing good. The relations of social 
welfare work, social administration, colonial administration, and 
sociology have never been precisely defined. This is probably all to the 
good in areas where rigidity of an ideological and/or bureaucratic kind 
is at once so tempting and, given the diversity and delicacy of the tasks 
involved, so dangerous. What can be said is that without the use of 
existing sociological research, the conduct of investigation by socio- 
logical means, and the employment of sociological principles neither 
the training nor the day-to-day work of the social administrator at every 
level would be possible. 

Lastly one can say that in 1957 sociology is a magic word. To all 
sorts of people, some of them eminently respectable, others shady and 
bogus enough, we are thought of as thaumaturgists, possessors of an 
arcane wisdom. The name of sociology, if not always its content, is in 
fashion, and if we are sometimes tempted to look wiser than we are, 
to promise more than we can perform, a little journalistic success is 
flattering, and I would be dishonest if I pretended to think that such 
réclame as we have is always either undeserved or unwelcome. 

So much in a summary way for the credit side of our account. 
Certainly some great names from the past century of sociology are part 
of the vocabulary of the educated man, but how curiously isolated they 
are! What, indeed, is left, more than a name, of Comte or of Spencer? 
I remember as a boy coming, with that frisson which is one of the 
marks of poetry at work, on Virgil’s description of the body of Priam 
lying unknown on the Asian shore: 


iacet ingens litore truncus, 
avulsumque humeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 


So, vast, disfigured and alone, the inquiring layman might find the 
remains of some of the most famous sociologists of the past. I propose 
to suggest later that there has been a real continuity, and even some- 
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SOCIAL THEORY 


thing of a royal line in sociology, but we would all at once admit that 
it is not at first overwhelmingly apparent. 

And, if we have contemporaries who are universally respected we 
cannot deny that some of our work is the object of public derision. 
This is partly because our language is sometimes necessarily technical, 
partly because social investigation may uncover things which in an 
invidious society cause shame, anger, or fear. Sometimes however we 
deserve the derision. .. . 

Nor is our situation in the universities as satisfactory as it might 
appear. We are in too many institutions marginal men, and even where 
we are accepted we are not, I think, necessarily loved. Our prestige— 
I speak now of pure sociologists—is neither as high as that of our 
anthropological colleagues nor, in many cases, as that of the social 
administrators. To work in the colonies, to do good as a vocation, 
these are the activities of the higher classes in society: to investigate 
the structure of society and to theorize about it is to verge on the 
subversive. 

For, if sociology is a vogue-word, it can also be a pejorative one. To 
many ears it suggests the investigation of sex—and one sometimes 
forgets how widely the facts of human reproduction are deplored. To 
others it means something to do with socialism and this too is deplored. 
In consequence we seldom find sociologists engaged in the work of, for 
example, Royal Commissions, and though I think this less serious than 
do some of my friends, it is neither unimportant nor without significance 
in assessing the status of our subject in the mid-twentieth century. Yet 
the very existence of the British Sociological Association is a sufficient 
reason for not being overcome by the existence of a debit side on our 
balance sheet. 


II 


I am here mainly concerned with the continuity and present situa- 
tion of sociological theory. I would like to suggest three things: that 
we do not always properly appreciate the nature and purpose of theory 
and consequently make mistakes about the significance of the history 
of social thought; that there has been much more convergence in 
sociological thinking than is usually recognized; and that consequently 
our subject has firmer theoretical foundations than we sometimes 
think. 

The pattern of theory to which many sociologists aspire is one which 
is seldom found—and which is seldom long enduring—in the sciences 
of nature. It is a pattern of great logical coherence in which from a 
limited number of primitive propositions and procedural rules a com- 
plex system is derived the content of which, both observation and 
experiment suggest, corresponds—whatever that may mean—to the 
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realities of the external world. An example from physics would be, it 
is believed, the Principia of Newton—and twentieth-century physics, 
while successful, have hardly been either Newtonian or tidy! Another 
instance, from the social sciences, might be Marshall’s Principles. I would 
suggest that such cases are rare and sometimes illusory—consider how 
Marshall hedges every statement with a zarebra of qualifications and 
reservations: no doubt he is never wrong—as the economists say, it is 
all in Marshall—but when is he ever, usefully right?* The task of theory 
I hope to show is usually both humbler and different. 

Now most of the great sociologists can be thought of as trying to 
produce theories of Newtonian ambition about society. Recall for a 
moment the eighteenth chapter of Machiavelli’s The Prince where the 
ruler is told that he must ‘imitate the fox and the lion, for the lion 
cannot protect himself from traps, and the fox cannot defend himself 
from wolves’. It is in their leonine aspect, as system builders, that we 
tend to study Comte and his successors. In doing this we too frequently 
forget that if even a bad system is to be achieved then a large number 
of traps have to be avoided. In being sociological lions men like Comte 
and Spencer had to reorder the vocabulary of social thinking, establish 
new usages or improve old ones, disentangle ambiguities, and delineate 
with a new sharpness the frontiers of our ignorance. 

We underestimate all this because we are the legatees of the past and 
take it for granted. If, for example, Westermarck is largely forgotten 
today this is primarily because he eliminated such vast quantities of 
nonsense in the discussion of marriage and the family. We may—I 
don’t—think but little of his genealogy of moral institutions, but every 
subsequent sociologist is enormously his debtor for patiently clearing 
away an enormous mass of error—some of it plausible and learned 
error—and giving us the freedom to do better if we can. No one today 
can believe that either logically or temporally is the family functionally 
dependent on marriage. To make this clear was no light task. 

If we mistake the past we do so for several reasons. It is easier to read 
about our predecessors than to read them. Their expositors naturally 
concentrate on their leonine aspects both because these were of prime 
importance to their creators and because they lend themselves to fairly 
concise exposition. Those of us who teach sociology are likely to con- 
tinue this habit for the same reasons and also because it is fairly easy 
to examine a student in his knowledge of a system and the criticisms 
that have been offered of it. 

Thus Comte is remembered for the argument that makes sociology 
the crown and culmination of the sciences, for the generalization that 
makes society evolve step by step with the triple movement of man’s 
conceptualization of the external world, and so on. One quickly learns 
that the first claim is simply untrue, that the second is too vague and 


* Precisely in his qualifications and reservations. 
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raises too many difficulties to be of much use, and one forgets about 
Comte and even comes to believe Mr. Isaiah Berlin. Yet Comte’s argu- 
ment that phenomena are so many and so diverse that their under- 
standing involves us in a variety of theories which are not mutually 
reducible, remains the solid justification of a separate subject of 
sociology. If we do not accept this we are lost in that morass in which 
sociology sinks into psychology, psychology into biology, and so on until 
we are left with a world about which all valid propositions are those of 
physics—a physics which does not exist, for no one has succeeded in 
making this reduction of sociological or other non-physical statements 
without leaving a considerable remainder. : 

I have selected only one point to vindicate the continuing importance 
of Comte to sociological theory. As the very existence of sociology as a 
discipline, as distinct from a method (or the methods) of social investi- 
gation, depends on it I do not think that I have made too much of 
this matter. An enormous amount remains; I shall return to one aspect 
of it later. Something similar can be said of Spencer: the social evolu- 
tionist is remembered, and the distinction between military and indus- 
trial societies is recalled with a sad smile that anyone could have been 
so naive as to believe that industrialism would necessarily be pacific. 
If anything of his method is brought to mind he is abused for attempting 
systematically to use the only sources that were available to him, or for 
the allegedly random character of his examples. Yet we are all his 
pupils, for it was Spencer who taught us our basic vocabulary, and 
with Comte first made clear the nature of our problems and our 
procedures. 

I have tried to set out elsewhere Spencer’s contributions to modern 
sociology and anthropology, and here all I shall attempt is to mention 
them briefly and by name. As well as establishing the major features 
of our terminology he made the earliest systematic effort to analyse 
social structure in terms of a classification of the structure and function 
and inter-relations—themselves classified—of leading institutions. 
Like Comte he saw what is too often forgotten today: that an analysis of 
social structure which is not also an analysis of sequences in time is 
void. By so doing he avoided the errors of a static theory of functional 
interdependence which have persisted from the time of Burke to, if I 
understand him, the work of Professor Parsons. He adumbrated the 
modern concepts of status and role, though he never found a satisfactory 
set of terms for them. His taxonomy of the formal elements of the social 
organization of primitive societies remains useful. If, in order to be 
the leading lion of evolutionary philosophy in nineteenth-century 
England, one had to be so practical and helpful a fox was the price 
too high? 

Other sociologists have been luckier. Durkheim was so overwhelm- 
ingly concerned in his sociological work with comparatively discrete 
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matters that his systematic ambitions can be forgotten and by 1957 
everyone is ready to draw a decent veil over the concept of a collective 
mind. His preference for making studies in depth of single cases which 
he believed were crucial has also served to maintain the theoretical 
repute of the greatest of modern sociologists. Weber has had similar 
good fortune, though with less reason: as well as the interest of his 
special studies the obscurity and incompleteness of his system has aided 
concentration on and profit from his dealings with small-scale theor- 
etical problems. Simmel, of course, was' all fox—it is this perhaps which 
makes him the only delightful sociologist—but this has not been an 
unmixed blessing. We all have a taste for some large-scale generalization. 

The case of Hobhouse is instructive. In him the two characters were 
unusually well balanced and fused. In consequence this master. of the 
sociology of non-industrial societies is underestimated, and his use of 
the comparative method has not been sufficiently studied, although he 
neatly avoided nearly all the traps and snares which beset those who 
would use it on any considerable scale. (To my mind only Ginsberg 
and the late Siegfried Nadel have devoted sufficient attention in recent 
times to the theoretical issues of the comparative method, and to that 
point also I return later.) 

My major argument so far should now be clear. It is that we are 
wrong to look for sociological theory only in the great systems; that 
what is most valuable is to be found rather in detail than in mass, 
but that system building however badly it is done is a great stimulus to 
fruitful theory and that very often—as the work of Durkheim most 
clearly shows—it is necessary to make a big mistake in order to arrive 
at a small discovery. I do not for a moment suggest, however, that it 
is only in these ways that system building is justified. Lastly I am sug- 
gesting that there is in existence a larger body of useful theory than is 
usually realized. Some of this material we use so nonchalantly that we 
fail to recognize its importance; other portions of it we fail to use at all. 
If I were asked to give modern British illustrations of this last fact 
I would point to the work of Morris Ginsberg and T. H. Marshall. 
Outside these islands I could find many other examples. 


lil 


I now turn to my second theme, convergence in sociological theory. 
If I have scamped my first exposition I must now be even more cavalier. 
The convergences and the complementary nature of nearly all socio- 
logical theorizing from Comte to the present should be the subject of a 
treatise. Were there a sociological history of sociology—as to our shame 
there is not—this might almost be its central core of interest. 

At first sight sociology seems to show about as much unity as 
Christian theology in the age of Justinian or of Charles V. Yet just as 
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Arians, Nestorians and Pelagians were all Christians, so has a common 
subject matter, the lives of men in society, unified sociology. The 
vocabularies of Maine, of Durkheim, of Ténnies are different, but what 
Maine has to say of law, Durkheim of the varieties of the division of 
labour, or Ténnies of the forms of social organization is often identical, 
and even where differences occur they illustrate matters commonly 
neglected or areas of ignorance. Or again one could illustrate how the 
taxonomist Hobhouse and the methodologist Weber in their respective 
analyses of rationality in society say similar things in different language, 
and the interest of the one in early primitive society complements the 
predominantly modern concerns of the other. 

Nor is demonstrating this a mere scholarly exercise. The great age 
of sociological theorizing which came to an end in the early 1920's 
shows, I believe, a steady convergence towards a general theory of the 
content, the varieties, and the transformations of social structure. As 
Professor Merton has pointed out such periods of conceptualization tend 
to be succeeded by epochs of empiricism in a narrow sense—often 
crude enough—and this tendency was reinforced in European sociology 
by the break in continuity caused by the holocaust of the 1914-18 war, 
the pressing nature of political and economic problems which turned 
attention from sociology, and the appeal of Marxism which appeared 
to offer both answers to theoretical questions and solutions to practical 
ones without the need of much further work. Only a few writers and 
thinkers kept theoretical endeavours alive for a more propitious period. 
I believe-there are signs of this movement being resumed, and that we 
may find for even the unfamiliar language of ‘pattern variables’ an 
appropriate role in the common speech of sociology. Still, as I have 
said, this is a topic at which I can do no more than hint on this occasion. 

Every branch of knowledge which men pursue can be thought of 
as having some of the characters of a social institution—as embodying 
collective standards of judgment, a common system of communication, 
and recognized procedures of inquiry and action. And just as men do 
not need to be fully conscious and aware of the ways in which their 
behaviour is institutionalized, so do sociologists fail to see how far, on 
the basis of the two points previously discussed, they already speak a 
common language, judge by common standards, recognize common 
areas of puzzlement and ignorance, and utilize the same, accepted 
methods of scholarship and research. It is as a consequence of this 
failure to recognize how much has been done that there occurs one of 
our most tedious habits, the deprecatory tone of our public relations. 

Our common language is of necessity technical, for ordinary usage 
is not sufficiently wide-ranging in vocabulary or precise for scientific 
purposes. Our common standards of judgment arise both from the work 
of past generations and the active interplay of present opinions. We are, 
and this is very important, agreed in the rejection of mono-causal 
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explanations in terms of race, economy, child-rearing practices and 
so on. Such rejections, and there are scores of them, delimit the areas 
in which adequate and successful theorizing must lie. Exactly as it was 


necessary for men to abandon belief in phlogiston if they were to under- _ 


stand the processes of combustion, so it was, for example, necessary 
that they should exhaust and desert the theory of unilineal social 
evolution were they to make sense of the processes of social change. 

The procedures by which contemporary social life is investigated raise 
many theoretical problems and even some which may be called in no 
pejorative sense, metaphysical. With these I am not here concerned. 
What does worry me about the present, and a matter on which I have 
the worst presentiments, is the degree to which such research as a result 
of being inevitably costly, often financed by independent foundations 
or by social agencies and government departments, is merely parasitic 
on social theory for its ideas and is directed to purposes and constrained 
to formulations which are altogether irrelevant to the development of 
sociology as a science. I can think of only two or three major social 
investigations in these islands during the last fifty years which have had 
any significant theoretical direction or consequence. I expect this 
situation to become worse. 

On the other hand I find the way in which British sociologists have 
invaded the field of social history most encouraging. Ideally we would 
no doubt prefer that the historians should do our work for us, but such 
work, rubbing our noses hard in the material of social change, is not 
only salutary in itself and rewarding in the new data which emerge: 
it cannot but bring us back again to the theoretical problems of social 
change and the social structures which undergo these changes. 

In none of this am I deploring our commitment to social administra- 
tion and social anthropology. In nearly every sociologist there lurks a 
social reformer, less ambitious but today more practical than Comte. 
From social administration we can learn much that would otherwise 
be hidden about the fabric of our society and about the sociology of 
extreme and marginal situations. Indeed I believe that social theory 
should go to school with the case-worker, the administrator and the 
maker of social policy. 

I am less likely to be thought to deplore the intimate ties which 
have ever bound us to anthropology. This is one of the major strengths 
of British sociology in all its history, and I personally share the views 
of my old master Radcliffe Brown that there are not two disciplines, 
but one—though rather different personality types are attracted by the 
different areas studied. I certainly cannot see that there is—or can be 
—anything but an identity in our theory. Radcliffe Brown defined the 
tasks of that theory as: ‘the elaboration and exact definition of the 
fundamental concepts required for the description, classification and 
analysis of social phenomena and . . . the development of a systematic 
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classification of types of society.’* These, the primary concerns of 
Spencer, Hobhouse and Ginsberg, remain our central concerns. We 
must therefore reconsider the comparative method in the light of our 
presently available data, the research techniques which can yield new 
data, and the concepts that a hundred years of experience have made 
available. We must not be frightened of taxonomy; however dull it may 
seem to those dazzled by an ideal version of physical theory taxonomy 
is as necessary to sociology as to biology. 

Some people have criticized Comte because hespoke of social statics— 
the study of co-existences and co-exclusions—and of social dynamics 
—the study of sequences and successions among social phenomena. As 
far as these criticisms are clear they amount to rejecting Comte’s usage 
because it does not conform to that of mechanics. This is to quibble. 
Modern sociology is mainly concerned with statics in Comte’s sense, 
and I would like the prospect of sociological theory to include more 
dynamics—an analysis and classification of sequences.t We should not 
be frightened of attempting a taxonomy of charge just because the 
philosophy of history has earned a bad name. 

And in conclusion I would like to suggest what have been the pur- 
poses of theory in the past and what they should be for the future. These 
purposes are: to make better descriptions of concrete social phenomena; 
to make possible a more just judgment of social needs, social values and 
social policy; and to make human beings more aware of their social 
situation, more critically self-conscious and thus more fully human. In 
attempting this, however unsuccessfully, for a century sociological 
theory has also provided a body of thought both humane and rigorous, 
useful to the societies which have created it, and which can I think 
be as useful to what are today called the underdeveloped countries as 
were the classics to renaissance Europe. If this seems too great a hope 
at least we ean’t lose much by trying to be better theorists and thus 
doing something to make it true. 


* A. R. Radcliffe Brown, A Natural Science of Society, p. 4, Glencoe, 1957. 
t On both a small and, where necessary, on a large scale. 
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entirely to the subject of sociology, the role proper to the sociologist 

was described in these forthright terms: ‘Social theorists need be 
meek men, and should stand with head uncovered before the special 
gifts and services of the men of genius who are working the latter-day 
miracles of industry and commerce.’? This was announced in 1895. A 
few years later, Emile Durkheim, who by all accounts was not apt to 
take up this diffident and admiring position before anyone, least of all 
businessmen, was reminding his readers that sociology was ‘born only 
yesterday’, indeed, that ‘in the fifteen years before 1900, it was possible 
to mention only ten names which were truly and properly the names of 
sociologists’. * 

Since sociologists have plainly not inherited the earth, we can suppose 
that those who came after Durkheim have also been unable to remain 
meek-mannered men. In any event, it is plain that the condition of scanty 
numbers of sociologists has greatly changed, in the short space of a half- 
century. Sociologists are now numbered by hundreds in Europe and by 
thousands in the United States. (I understand, incidentally, that some 
Englishmen, both within and without the profession of sociology, have 
been heard to say, ‘too many thousands, by far’.) Although it may at 
first seem that these numbers have been growing in geometrical ratio, 
and although the Times Literary Supplement continues to urge Malthusian 
checks upon this overly-abundant population of sociologists, the fact is 
that there are clearly far too few to do the numerous jobs which 
sociology, partly by theoretic commitment and partly by default of 
other disciplines, now includes within its province. There have been 
advances of sociological knowledge, of course, but these have been sparse 
and uneven, proceeding in relative depth at a few places along the 
front, but remaining thin at many others. The historian of our discipline 
should see this matter of numbers comparatively. There are indeed 
about four thousand sociologists in the United States, a very large 
number, when compared with those of a generation or two ago, but a 
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} very small number when compared with the 80,000 chemists, the { 
60,000 physicists, and even the 20,000 psychologists. I do not intend to 
emphasize numbers above all, but as has been remarked of other | 
disciplines, it requires many thousands of men working methodically ii 
with improved methods for a lifetime, if knowledge in a discipline is to i 
accumulate rapidly, rather than slowly and imperceptibly.* 

As the numbers of sociologists have increased, they have become, in 
accord with the Spencerian thesis, more differentiated. It is now pos- 
sible to identify some thirty to forty fields of prime specialization in 
sociology, and it must be supposed that this differentiation will con- 
tinue. Even in the unlikely circumstance that self-selection should result 
in an even distribution among these specialities, there would still be, i 
even among the large number of American sociologists, an average of iy 


od only one hundred to work each field—to teach the myriads of students ' 
- who seek some understanding of the social world they never made, to 4 
be advance knowledge through disciplined inquiry, to relate what know- ni 
al ledge we have to problems of social policy, and to withstand the assaults i 
<4 upon sociology which are periodically mounted by intelligent, anxious 


and sometimes uninformed laymen. In the aggregate, and contrasted 
ea with what has gone before, the proliferation of sociologists and socio- 
ull logical specialities may seem excessive; functionally, in relation to the | 
ly work that needs to be done, the field of sociology is still sparsely settled i 


graphs. His pre-eminent contribution was to clarify the functions of ~~ 
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le and undermanned. i 
of Just as sociology has experienced changes in numbers of personnel, i 

so it has experienced changes in the foci and the methods of inquiry. Ki 
” These changes are registered in the changing spectrum of sociological iy 
™ theory. One of the principal changes has been in the character of the Hl 
ty tasks which sociological theorists set themselves. With a few prominent i 
If- exceptions, such as Sorokin and (though he might disown the character- i 
by ization) Toynbee, sociologists no longer follow in the spacious footsteps 
ed of a Comte, Marx, or Spencer who, each in his own way, tried to work 
s out an historical sociology which would put the entire course of human i 
at ¢ society into single perspective. i 
0, For better or for worse, and this has surely meant that great historical i 
= erudition has become almost vestigial among sociologists, sociological 
"4 theory is no longer focussed on setting out the historical panorama of Hi 
ch human society in a series of cycles, phases, or stages.* i 
of Durkheim, who must share with Weber the biologically improbable i 
om but historically possible responsibility of fathering modern sociology, H 
Ze took a quite different tack and adopted a quite different theoretical 
he commitment. Rather than trying to reconstruct and to forecast the i 
om historical patterns of human society, he developed analytical ideas i 
ed designed to provide broad theoretical underpinnings for the discipline i 
r and tried to sharpen these ideas through a series of empirical mono- | 
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Nsocial norms, and their relations to distinct kinds of social structure. 


Unlike Durkheim, Weber drew upon a breadth of historical knowledge 
almost incomparable in his day, but he too aimed to develop a wide- 
ranging systematic theory centred largely on the analysis of the relations 
of value-systems to the organization of material resources and other 
parts of the social structure. 

Today, I think it fair to say, the work of Talcott Parsons represents 
the one major effort to develop a comprehensive sociological theory. 
This aims to state the fundamental variables of social systems, rather 
than to furnish substantive solutions, all proceeding from the head of 
one man, to the numerous problems phrased in terms of these variables. 
A general theory, such as this one, is intended to locate other sociological 
theories as special cases; it must therefore include variables of a high 
order of abstractness. As an avowed effort to work towards a compre- 
hensive theory, it is logically akin though obviously not substantively 
analogical to a theory such as that of classical mechanics. It is too soon 
to say what the outcome of this effort will be. It has the merit, as recent 
experience has shown, of providing theoretical guidance for diverse 
empirical inquiry. It has the practical difficulty, however, of being so 
rapidly elaborated that its development must far outrun the pace of 
systematic studies designed to put the ideas to empirical test. This, then, 
is one direction being taken by contemporary sociological theory. 

Apart from such general theory, there have been developing theories, 
also analytical and systematic, of far more limited scope, these involving 
sets of ideas which can be described as theories of the middle range— 
theories, for example, of reference groups and social mobility, of com- 
munication, role-conflict and the formation of social norms. These 
theories also involve abstractions, of course, but abstractions not so far 
removed from the data of sociological observation. 

The principal basis of advancingsociological theory today consists, 
I believe, in much the same modest and limited development of ideas 
which occurred in the early modern period of other sciences, from 
natural history to chemistry and physics. Such theories of the middle 
range consist of sets of relatively simple ideas, which link together a 
limited number of facts about the structure and functions of social 
formations and suggest further observations. They are theories inter- 
mediate to comprehensive analytical schemes and detailed workaday 
hypotheses. The conception of this type of theory is of course not new: 
there are allusions to it in Plato; Bacon made much of ‘intermediate or 
middle axioms’ as did John Stuart Mill. But it seems to me particularly 
important to emphasize the distinctive value of such limited theories in 
a science, such as ours, in which concepts and classification play such 
a major part, whereas few or no quantitative laws have yet been 
discovered. § 

In emphasizing what seems to me the distinctive importance of 
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theories of the middle range, I would prefer not to be misunderstood. 

There is, of course, no contradiction between such theories and more 
comprehensive theory, such as that advanced by Parsons. Nor am I 
suggesting that only theories of the middle range merit our attention. 

After all, sociology is a large house of many mansions. Moreover in 
intellectual work as in manual work, most of us have a way of finding 
certain activities congenial, and it would be self-deceiving to assume 
that our tastes play no part in the kind of theoretical work we prefer to 
do. To project our ‘temperamental’ bents into a general imperative 
may be tempting but nonetheless ill-considered. There is no substitute 
for such efforts as Parsons’s to develop a wide-ranging and compre- 
hensive theory of the social system as a whole, which will incorporate, 
with successive modifications, more highly delimited theories. But, by 
the same token, there is room also for another kind of theorizing which 
is, at the outset, and for some time to come, limited to more restricted 
ranges of phenomena than those encompassed by a system of thought 
like that of Parsons. The two kinds of inquiry can usefully follow their 
own course, with periodic reconnaissances to see to what extent specific 
theories of a limited range of phenomena are found to be consistent 
with the theory of larger scope. On this view, the consolidation of 
delimited theories in sociology largely comes about through successive 
convergence of initially disparate ideas, convergences of the kind which 
Parsons himself worked out in analysing the work of Weber and Durk- 
heim, Marshall and Pareto. 

Theories of the middle range are theories about a delimited range of 
social phenomena. They can be recognized, in part, by their very labels: 
one speaks of a theory of reference groups, a theory of prices, or a germ 
theory of disease. The basic ideas are relatively simple: consider Gilbert 
on magnetism, Boyle on atmospheric pressure, or Darwin on the forma- 
tion of coral atolls. Gilbert begins with the relatively simple idea that 
the earth may be conceived as a magnet; Boyle, with the simple idea 
that one can conceive the atmosphere as a ‘sea of air’; Darwin, with the 
idea that one can conceive of the atolls as monuments over islands long 
since subsided into the sea. Each of these cases sets out a relatively 
simple way of conceiving a delimited range of phenomena. 

These ideas give rise to a limited number of inferences about the 
phenomena in question. To take but one case: if the atmosphere is 
conceived as a sea of air, then, as Pascal inferred, there should be less 
air pressure on a mountain-top than at its base. The initial idea is, in 
some measure, put to the test of observation by seeing whether these 
inferences turn out to be empirically so, and whether the idea suggests 
other, newly observed, characteristics of magnetism, or of atmosphere 
pressure, as the case may be. As more of these implications are drawn 
from the original fairly uncomplicated idea, and are empirically con- 
firmed, there emerges what may fairly be called a ‘theory of the 
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magnetism of the earth’ or ‘a theory of atmospheric pressure’. These are 
theories of the middle range: adequate to account for selected aspects of 
a delimited range of phenomena, and subject to being consolidated 
with others of like kind into a more comprehensive set of ideas. 

Once mentioned, these illustrations from outside the field of sociology 
can be dropped from view. For these simple ideas drawn from the early 
days of physical science in the seventeenth century and of earth science 
in the nineteenth, are not, of course, being presented as substantiye 
analogies to current sociological ideas of, say, attractions and repulsions 
between groups, or of differing degrees of social pressure. It is the rela- 
tively simple logical structure which they exhibit that is pertinent, not 
their specific content. Contemporary sociological theories of the middle 
range may not uniformly have the cogency or power of such earlier 
examples of physical and natural science, but they do exhibit the same 
uncomplicated logical structure. Rather than consider sociological 
theories of the middle range in general, I shall examine one small 
example in the hope that it will exhibit the design of one kind of 
structural and functional analysis. 


THE PROBLEMATICS OF THE ROLE-SET 


However much they may differ in other respects, contemporary 
sociological theorists are largely at one in adopting the premise that 
social statuses and social roles comprise major building blocks of social 
structure. This has been the case, since the influential writings of Ralph 
Linton on the subject, a generation ago. By status, and T. H. Marshall 
has indicated the great diversity of meanings attached to this term since 
the time of Maine.* Linton meant a position in a social system involving 
designated rights and obligations; by role, the behaviour oriented to 
these patterned expectations of others. In these terms, status and roles 
become concepts serving to connect culturally defined expectations 
with the patterned conduct and relationships which make up a social 
structure. Linton went on to state the long recognized and basic fact 
that each person in society inevitably occupies multiple statuses and 
that each of these statuses has an associated role. 

It is at this point that I find it useful to depart from Linton’s con- 
ception. The difference is initially a small one, some might say so small 
as not to deserve notice, but it involves a shift in the angle of vision 
which leads, I believe, to successively greater differences of a funda- 
mental kind. Unlike Linton, I begin with the premise that each social 
status involves not a single associated role, but an array of roles. This 
basic feature of social structure can be registered by the distinctive but 
not formidable term, role-set. To repeat, then, by role-set I mean that | 
complement of role-relationships in which persons are involved by 
virtue of occupying a particular social status. Thus, in our current 
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studies of medical schools,? we have begun with the view that the 
status of medical student entails not only the role of a student vis-a-vis 
his teachers, but also an array of other roles relating him diversely to 
other students, physicians, nurses, social workers, medical technicians, 
and the like. Again, the status of school teacher in the United States has 
its distinctive role-set, in which are found pupils, colleagues, the school 
principal and superintendent, the Board of Education, professional 
associations, and, on occasion, local patriotic organizations. 

It should be made plain that the role-set differs from what sociologists 
have long described as ‘multiple roles’. By established usage, the term 
multiple role refers not to the complex of roles associated with a single 
social status, but with the various social statuses (often, in differing institu- 
tional spheres) in which people find themselves—for illustration, the 
statuses of physician, husband, father, professor, church elder, Con- 
servative Party member and army captain. (This complement of dis- 
tinct statuses of a person, each of these in turn having its own role-set, 
I would designate as a status-set. This concept gives rise to its own 
range of analytical problems which cannot be considered here.) 

The notion of the role-set reminds us, in the unlikely event that we 
need to be reminded of this obstinate fact, that even the seemingly 
simple social structure is fairly complex. All societies face the functional 
problem of articulating the components of numerous role-sets, the 
functional problem of managing somehow to organize these so that an 
appreciable degree of social regularity obtains, sufficient to enable most 
people most of the time to go about their business of social life, without 
encountering extreme conflict in their role-sets as the normal, rather 
than the exceptional, state of affairs. 

If this relatively simple idea of role-set has any theoretical worth, it 
should at the least generate distinctive problems for sociological theory, 
which come to our attention only from the perspective afforded by this 
idea, or by one like it. This the notion of role-set does. It raises the 
general problem of identifying the social mechanisms which serve to 
articulate the expectations of those in the role-set so that the occupant 
of a status is confronted with less conflict than would obtain if these 
mechanisms were not at work. It is to these social mechanisms that I 
would devote the rest of this discussion. 

Before doing so, I should like to recapitulate the argument thus far. 
We depart from the simple idea, unlike that which has been rather 
widely assumed, that a single status in society involves, not a single role, 
but an array of associated roles, relating the status-occupant to diverse 
others. Secondly, we note that this structural fact, expressed in the 
term role-set, gives rise to distinctive analytical problems and to corre- 
sponding questions for empirical inquiry. The basic problem, which I 
deal with here, is that of identifying social mechanisms, that is, pro- 
cesses having designated effects for designated parts of the social 
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structure, which serve to articulate the role-set more nearly than would 
be the case, if these mechanisms did not operate. Third, unlike the 
problems centred upon the notion of ‘multiple roles’, this one is con- 
cerned with social arrangements integrating the expectations of those in 
the role-set; it is not primarily concerned with the familiar problem of 
how the occupant of a status manages to cope with the many, and some- 
times conflicting, demands made of him. It is thus a problem of social 
structure, not an exercise in the no doubt important but different 
problem of how individuals happen to deal with the complex structures 
of relations in which they find themselves. Finally, by way of setting 
the analytical problem, the logic of analysis exhibited in this case is 
developed wholly in terms of the elements of social structure, rather than 
in terms of providing concrete historical description of a social system. 

All this presupposes, of course, that there is always a potential for 
differing and sometimes conflicting expectations of the conduct appro- 
priate to a status-occupant among those in the role-set. The basic 
source of this potential for conflict, I suggest—and here we are at one 
with theorists as disparate as Marx and Spencer, Simmel and Parsons— 
is that the members of a role-set are, to some degree, apt to hold social 
positions differing from that of the occupant of the status in question. 
To the extent that they are diversely located in the social structure, they 
are apt to have interests and sentiments, values and moral expectations 
differing from those of the status-occupant himself. This, after all, is 
one of the principal assumptions of Marxist theory, as it is of all 
sociological theory: social differentiation generates distinct interests 
among those variously located in the structure of the society. To con- 
tinue with one of our examples: the members of a school board are often 
in social and economic strata which differ greatly from that of the 
school teacher; and their interests, values and expectations are conse- 
quently apt to differ, to some extent, from those of the teacher. The 
teacher may thus become subject to conflicting role-expectations among 
such members of his role-set as professional colleagues, influential 
members of the school board, and, say, the Americanism Committee of 
the American Legion. What is an educational essential for the one may be 
judged as an education frill, or as downright subversion, by the other. 
These disparate and contradictory evaluations by members of the role- 
set greatly complicate the task of coping with them all. The familiar case 
of the teacher may be taken as paradigmatic. What holds conspicuously 
for this one status holds, in varying degree, for the occupants of all 
other statuses who are structurally related, through their role-set, to 
others who themselves occupy diverse positions in society. 

This, then, is the basic structural basis for potential disturbance of a 
role-set. And it gives rise, in turn, to a double question: which social 
mechanisms, if any, operate to counteract such instability of role-sets 
and, correlatively, under which circumstances do these social mechan- 
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isms fail to operate, with resulting confusion and conflict. This is not 
to say, of course, that role-sets do invariably operate with substantial 
efficiency. We are concerned here, not with a broad historical general- 
ization to the effect that social order prevails, but with an analytical 
problem of identifying social mechanisms which produce a greater 
degree of order than would obtain, if these mechanisms were not called 
into play. Otherwise put, it is theoretical sociology, not history, which 
is of interest here. 


SOCIAL MECHANISMS ARTICULATING ROLE-SETS 


1. Relative importance of various statuses. The first of these mechanisms 
derives from the oft-noticed sociological circumstance that social struc- 
tures designate certain statuses as having greater importance than 
others. Family and job obligations, for example, are defined in Ameri- 
can society as having priority over membership in voluntary associa- 
tions.® As a result, a particular role-relationship may be of peripheral 
concern for some; for others it may be central. Our hypothetical teacher, 
for whom this status holds primary significance, may by this circum- 
stance be better able to withstand the demands for conformity with the 
differing expectations of those comprising his role-set. For at least some 
of these others, the relationship has only peripheral significance. This 
does not mean, of course, that teachers are not vulnerable to demands 
which are at odds with their own professional commitments. It means 
only that when powerful members of their role-set are only little con- 
cerned with this particular relationship, teachers are less vulnerable than 
they would otherwise be (or sometimes are). Were all those involved in 
the role-set equally concerned with this relationship, the plight of the 
teacher would be considerably more sorrowful than it often is. What 
holds for the particular case of the teacher presumably holds for the 
occupants of other statuses: the impact upon them of diverse expecta- 
tions among those in their role-set is mitigated by the basic structural 
fact of differentials of involvement in the relationship among those com- 
prising their role-set. 

2. Differences of power of those in the role-set. A second potential mechan- 
ism for stabilizing the role-set is found in the distribution of power and 
authority. By power, in this connection, is meant the observed and 
predictable capacity to impose one’s will in a social action, even against 
the opposition of others taking part in that action; by authority, the 
culturally legitimized organization of power. 

As a consequence of social stratification, the members of a role-set 
are not apt to be equally powerful in shaping the behaviour of status- 
occupants. However, it does not follow that the individuals, group, or 
stratum in the role-set which are separately most powerful uniformly 
succeed in imposing their demands upon the status-occupant, say, the 
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teacher. This would be so only in the circumstance that the one member 
of the role-set has either a monopoly of power in the situation or out- 
weighs the combined power of the others. Failing this special but, of 
course, not infrequent, situation, there may develop coalitions of power 
among some members of the role-set which enable the status-occupants 
to go their own way. The familiar pattern of a balance of power is of 
course not confined to the conventionally-defined political realm. In 
less easily visible form, it can be found in the workings of role-sets 
generally, as the boy who succeeds in having his father’s decision offset — 
his mother’s opposed decision has ample occasion to know. To the 
extent that conflicting powers in his role-set neutralize one another, the 
status-occupant has relative freedom to proceed as he intended in the 
first place. 

Thus, even in those potentially unstable structures in which the 
members of a role-set hold contrasting expectations of what the status- 
occupant should do, the latter is not wholly at the mercy of the most 
powerful among them. Moreover, the structural variations of engage- 
ment in the role-structure, which I have mentioned, can serve to rein- 
force the relative power of the status-occupant. For to the extent that 
powerful members of his role-set are not centrally concerned with this 
particular relationship, they will be the less motivated to exercise their 
potential power to the full. Within varying margins of his activity, the 
status-occupant will then be free to act as he would. 

Once again, to reiterate that which lends itself to misunderstanding, 
I do not say that the status-occupant subject to conflicting expectations 
among members of his role-set is in fact immune to control by them. 
I suggest only that the power and authority-structure of role-sets is 
often such that he has a larger measure of autonomy than he would 
have had if this structure of competing power did not obtain. 

3. Insulation of role-activities from observability by members of the role-set. 
People do not engage in continuous interaction with all those in their 
role-sets. This is not an incidental fact, to be ignored because familiar, 
but one integral to the operation of social structure. Interaction with 
each member of a role-set tends to be variously intermittent. This funda- 
mental fact allows for role-behaviour which is at odds with the expecta- 
tions of some in the role-set to proceed without undue stress. For, as I 
elsewhere suggest at some length,° effective social control presupposes 
social arrangements making for the observability of behaviour. (By 
observability, a conception which I have borrowed from Simmel and 
tried to develop, I mean the extent to which social norms and role- 
performances can readily become known to others in the social system. 
This is, I believe, a variable crucial to structural analysis, a belief which 
I cannot, unhappily, undertake to defend here.) 

To the extent that the social structure insulates the individual from 
having his activities known to members of his role-set, he is the less 
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subject to competing pressures. It should be emphasized that we are 
dealing here with structural arrangements for such insulation, not with 
the fact that this or that person happens to conceal part of his role- 
behaviour from others. The structural fact is that social statuses differ 
in the extent to which the conduct of those in them are regularly 
insulated from observability by members of the role-set. Some have a 
functionally significant insulation of this kind, as for example, the status 
of the university teacher, insofar as norms hold that what is said in the 
classroom is privileged, In this familiar type of case, the norm clearly 
has the function of maintaining some degree of autonomy for the 
teacher. For if they were forever subject to observation by all those in 
the role-set, with their often differing expectations, teachers might be 
driven to teach not what they know or what the evidence leads them 
to believe, but to teach what will placate the numerous and diverse 
people who are ostensibly concerned with ‘the education of youth’. 
That this sometimes occurs is evident. But it would presumably be 
more frequent, were it not for the relative exemption from observability 
by all and sundry who may wish to impose their will upon the instructor. 

More broadly, the concept of privileged information and confidential 
communication in the professions has this same function of insulating 
clients from observability of their behaviour and beliefs by others in 
their role-set. Were physicians or priests free to tell all they have 
learned about the private lives of their clients, the needed information 
would not be forthcoming and they could not adequately discharge 
their functions. More generally, if all the facts of one’s conducts and 
beliefs were freely available to anyone, social structures could not 
operaté. What is often described as ‘the need for privacy’—that is, 
insulation of actions and beliefs from surveillance by others—is the 
individual counterpart to the functional requirement of social structure 
that some measure of exemption from full observability be provided. 
‘Privacy’ is not only a personal predilection, though it may be that, 
too. It is also a requirement of social systems which must provide for 
a measure, as they say in France, of guant-d-soi, a portion of the self which 
is kept apart, immune from observation by others. 

Like other social mechanisms, this one of insulation from full observa- 
bility can, of course, miscarry. Were the activities of the politician or, 
if one prefers, the statesman, fully removed from the public spotlight, 
social control of his behaviour would be correspondingly reduced. And 
as we all know, anonymous power anonymously exercised does not 
make for a stable social structure meeting the values of a society. So, 
too, the teacher or physician who is largely insulated from observability 
may fail to live up to the minimum requirements of his status. All this 
means only that some measure of observability of role-performance by 
members of the role-set is required, if the indispensable social require- 
ment of accountability is to be met. This statement does not contradict 
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an earlier statement to the effect that some measure of insulation from 
observability is also required for the effective operation of social struc- 
tures. Instead, the two statements, taken in conjunction, imply that 
there is an optimum zone of observability, difficult to identify in precise 
terms and doubtless varying for different social statuses, which will 
simultaneously make both for accountability and for substantial 
autonomy, rather than for a frightened acquiescence with the distribu- 
tion of power which happens, at a particular moment, to obtain in the 
role-set. 

4. Observability of conflicting demands by members of a role-set. This 
mechanism is implied by what has been said and therefore needs only 
passing comment here. As long as members of the role-set are happily 
ignorant that their demands upon the occupants of a status are incom- 
patible, each member may press his own case. The pattern is then many 
against one. But when it becomes plain that the demands of some are 
in full contradiction with the demands of others, it becomes, in part, 
the task of members of the role-set, rather than that of the status- 
occupant, to resolve these contradictions, either by a struggle for over- 
riding power or by some degree of compromise. 

In such circumstances, the status-occupant subjected to conflicting 
demands often becomes cast in the role of the éertius gaudens, the third 
(or more often, the n*®) party who draws advantage from the conflict 
of the others. Originally at the focus of the conflict, he can virtually 
become a bystander whose function it is to highlight the conflicting 
demands being made by members of his role-set. It becomes a problem 
for them, rather than for him, to resolve their contradictory demands. 
At the least, this serves to make evident that it is not wilful misfesance 
on his part which keeps him from conforming to all the contradictory 
expectations imposed upon him.?° When most effective, this serves to 
articulate the expectations of those in the role-set beyond a degree 
which would occur, if this mechanism of making contradictory expecta- 
tions manifest were not at work. 

5. Mutual social support among status-occupants. Whatever he may believe 
to the contrary, the occupant of a social status is not alone. The very 
fact that he is placed in a social position means that there are others 
more or less like-circumstanced. To this extent, the actual or potential 
experience of facing a conflict of expectations among members of the 
role-set is variously common to all occupants of the status. The particu- 
lar persons subject to these conflicts need not, therefore, meet them as 
wholly private problems which must be coped with in wholly private 
fashion. 

It is this familiar and fundamental fact of social structure, of course, 
which is the basis for those in the same social status forming the 
associations intermediate to the individual and the larger society in a 
pluralistic system. These organizations constitute a structural response 
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to the problems of coping with the (potentially or actually) conflicting 
demands by those in the role-sets of the status.1! Whatever the intent, 
these constitute social formations serving to counter the power of the 
role-set; of being, not merely amenable to its demands, but of helping 
to shape them. Such organizations—so familiar a part of the social 
landscape of differentiated societies—also develop normative systems 
which are designed to anticipate and thereby to mitigate such con- 
flicting expectations. They provide social support to the individuals in 
the status under attack. They minimize the need for their improvising 
personal adjustments to patterned types of conflicting expectations. 
Emerging codes which state in advance what the socially-supported 
conduct of the status-occupant should be, also serve this social function. 
This function becomes all the more significant in the structural circum- 
stances when status-occupants are highly vulnerable to pressures from 
their role-set because they are relatively isolated from one another. 
Thus, thousands of librarians sparsely distributed among the towns and 
villages of America and not infrequently subject to censorial pressures 
received strong support from the code on censorship developed by the 
American Library Association.1* This only illustrates the general 
mechanisms whereby status-peers curb the pressures exerted upon them 
individually by drawing upon the organizational and normative support 
of their peers. 

6. Abridging the role-set. There is, of course, a limiting case in the modes 
of coping with incompatible demands by the role-set. Role-relations are 
broken off, leaving a greater consensus of role-expectations among those 
who remain. But this mode of adaptation by amputating the role-set is 
possible only under special and limited conditions. It can be effectively 
utilized only in those circumstances where it is still possible for status- 
occupants to perform their other roles, without the support of those 
with whom they have discontinued relations. It presupposes that the 
social structure provides this option. By and large, however, this option 
is infrequent and limited, since the composition of the role-set is 
ordinarily not a matter of personal choice but a matter of the social 
organization in which the status is embedded. More typically, the 
individual goes, and the social structure remains. 


RESIDUAL CONFLICT IN THE ROLE-SET 


Doubtless, these are only some of the mechanisms which serve to 
articulate the expectations of those in the role-set. Further inquiry will 
uncover others, just as it will probably modify the preceding account 
of those we have provisionally identified. But, however much the sub- 
stance may change, I believe that the logic of the analysis will remain 
largely intact. This can be briefly recapitulated. 

First, it is assumed that each social status has its organized comple- 
ment of role-relationships which can be thought of as comprising a 
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role-set. Second, relationships hold not only the between occupant of 
the particular status and each member of the role-set, but always 
potentially and often actually, between members of the role-set itself. 
Third, to the extent that members of the role-set themselves hold sub- 
stantially differing statuses, they will tend to have some differing 
expectations (moral and actuarial) of the conduct appropriate for the 
status-occupant. Fourth, this gives rise to the sociological problem of 
how their diverse expectations become sufficiently articulated for the 
status-structure and the role-structure to operate with a modicum of 
effectiveness. Fifth, inadequate articulation. of these role-expectations 
tends to call one or more social mechanisms into play, which serve to 
reduce the extent of patterned conflict below the level which would be 
involved if these mechanisms were not at work. 

And now, sixtii, finally and importantly, even when these (and 
probably other) mechanisms are operating, they may not, in particular 
cases, prove sufficient to reduce the conflict of expectations below the 
level required for the social structure to operate with substantial 
effectiveness. This residual conflict within the role-set may be enough 
to interfere materially with the effective performance of roles by the 
occupant of the status in question. Indeed, it may well turn-out that 
this condition is the most frequent one—role-systems operating at con- 
siderably less than full efficiency. Without trying to draw tempting 
analogies with other types of systems, I suggest only that this is not 
unlike the case of engines which cannot fully utilize heat energy. If the 
analogy lacks force, it may nevertheless have the merit of excluding 
the utopian figment of a perfectly effective social system. 

We do not yet know some of the requirements for fuller articulation 
of the relations between the occupant of a status and members of his 
role-set, on the one hand, and for fuller articulation of the values and 
expectations among those comprising the role-set, on the other. As we 
have seen, even those requirements which can now be identified are 
not readily satisfied, without fault, in social systems. To the extent that 
they are not, social systems are forced to limp alone with that measure 
of ineffectiveness and inefficiency which is often accepted because the 
realistic prospect of decided improvement seems so remote as sometimes 
not to be visible at all. 


NOTES 


1 The author was C. R. Henderson, in Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 1900, 4, 
the social meliorist and professor of 127 ff., but coming to my attention only 
sociology in the University of Chicago: after it was reprinted as an appendix to 
‘Business men and social theorists’, Armand Cuvillers’ Oa va la sociologic 
American Journal of Sociology, 1895-96, frangaise? (Paris: Librairie Marcel 
1, at ae at 389. | Riviére et Gie, 1953), 178-208. 
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evident as they are, they often drop from 
view. See his comparison between the 
character of organic chemistry and of 
sociology, in Pareto’s General Sociology 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1935), 107-8. 

4 On the general issue, see the obser- 
vations of Ernest Nagel. ‘Despite the 
variability and instability of social 
phenomena, they may nevertheless be 
subsumable under a common theory . . . 
though whether this is more than a fancy 
is at present any man’s guess. But some 
things are fairly clear. If a comprehen- 
sive social theory is ever achieved, it will 
not be a theory of historical development, 
according to which societies and institu- 
tions succeed one another in a series of 
inevitable changes. Those who are seek- 
ing a comprehensive social theory by 
charting the rise and decline of civiliza- 
tions, are looking for it in the wrong 
place. The theory will undoubtedly have 
to be highly abstract, if it is to cut across 
the actual cultural differences in human 
behaviour. Its concept will have to be 
apparently remote from the familiar 
and obvious traits found in any one 
society; its articulation will involve the 
use of novel algorithmic techniques; and 
its application to concrete materials will 
require special training of high order. 
But above all, it will have to be a theory 
for which a method of evaluating evi- 
dence must be available which does not 
depend on the vagaries of special insights 
and private intuitions. It will have to be 
a theory which, in its method of articu- 
lating its concepts and evaluating its 
evidence, will be continuous with the 
theories of the natural sciences.’ ‘Prob- 
lems of concept and theory formation 
in the social sciences’, in Science, Language, 
and Human Rights. Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, Volume 1 (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1952), 43-63, at 63. 

5In wri Keynes’s theories, 
R. F. Harrod characterizes economics in 
much these terms. The Life of John 
Maynard Keynes (Macmillan, London, 
1951)» 462-3. 

H. Marshall, ‘A note on 
“status” * *, in K. M. Kapadia (editor), 
Professor Ghurye Felicitation Volume (Bom- 
bay: Popular Book Depot, n.d.), 11-19. 

7 R. K. Merton, P. L. Kendall, and 
G. G. Reader, editors, The Student- 
Physician: Introductory Studies in the 
Sociology of Medical Edwation (Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1957). 

® Bernard Barber has drawn out the 
implications of this structural fact in his 
study of voluntary associations; see his 
‘Participation and mass apathy in 
associations’, in A. W. Gouldner, ed., 
Studies in Leadership (New York: Harper 
& a 1950), 477-504, especially 


at ° 

® Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, rev. ed., in press), 336-56. 
This discussion of role-set draws upon 
one part of Chapter [X, ‘Continuities in 
the Theory of Reference Groups and 
Social Structures’, 368-84. 

10 See the observations by William G. 
Carr, the executive secretary of the 
National Education Association, who has 
summarized some of the conflicting 
pressures exerted upon school curricula 
by voluntary organizations, such as the 
American Legion, the Association for the 
United Nations, the National Safety 
Council, the Better Business Bureau, the 
American Federation of Labour, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
His summary may serve through con- 
crete example to indicate the extent of 
competing expectations among those in 
the complex role-set of school super- 
intendents and local school boards in as 
differentiated a society as our own. 
Sometimes, Mr. Carr reports, these 
voluntary organizations ‘speak their 
collective opinions temperately, some- 
times scurrilously, but always insistently. 
They organize contests, drives, collec- 
tions, exhibits, special days, special 
weeks, and anniversaries that run all 
year long. 

‘They demand that the public schools 
give more attention to Little League 
baseball, first aid, mental hygiene, 
speech correction, Spanish in the first 
grade, military preparedness, inter- 
national understanding, modern music, 


Arabs and the Israeli, the Turks and the 
Greeks, Christopher Columbus and Leif 
Ericsson, Robert E. Lee and Woodrow 
Wilson, nutrition, care of the teeth, free 
enterprise, labour relations, cancer pre- 
vention, human relationships, atomic 
energy, the use of firearms, the Con- 
stitution, tobacco, tem kindness 
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and legible penmanship, moral values, 
physical fitness, ethical concepts, civil 
defence, religious literacy, thrift, law 
observance, consumer education, nar- 
cotics, mathematics, dramatics, physics, 
ceramics, and (that latest of all educa- 
tional discoveries) phonics. 

‘Each of these groups is anxious to 
avoid overloading the curriculum. All 
any of them ask is that the non-essentials 
be dropped in order to get their material 
in. Most of them insist that they do not 
want a special course—they just want 
their ideas to permeate the entire daily 
programme. Every one of them pro- 
claims a firm belief in local control of 
education and an apprehensive hatred of 
national control. 


‘Nevertheless, if their national or- 
ganization p in education is 
not adopted forthwith, many of them use 
the pressure of the press, the radiance of 
the radio, and all the props of propa- 
ganda to bypass their elected school 
board.’ An address at the inauguration 
of Hollis Leland Caswell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Novem- 
ber 21-2, 1955, 10. 

11JIn this context, see the acute 
analysis of the formation of the National 
Union of Teachers by Asher Tropp, The 
School Teachers (London: Heinemann, 
1957). 

12 See R. P. McKeon, R. K. Merton 
and W. Gellhorn, Freedom to Read 


(1957). 
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SOCIAL INVESTIGATION: PAST 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PRESENT 
DIFFICULTIES’ 


T. S. Simey 


to distinguish between generalizations that are propounded as 

statements of fact, and are arrived at empirically, and norma- 
tive propositions, which are essentially abstract or a priori, but are 
frequently confused with them. The tendency of the human mind to 
build a system, and defend it as a ‘science’, by a process of assertion 
and illustration which is liable to masquerade as empirical inquiry, has, 
however, run both too strongly and too deeply for it to be easily 
stemmed either in the eighteenth century (when it first became plainly 
obvious) or today. This has led to the kind of confused thinking, which 
is so evident in what has come to be called ‘Kinsey ethics’. From time 
immemorial men have been possessed with the conviction that they 
understand the ways their societies ‘work’, and they have been possessed 
with visions of Man’s destiny, and his welfare; they have busied them- 
selves with the collection of facts to illustrate their theories, and’ they 
have not only sought to persuade their fellow-citizens that what they 
say is true, but they have also taken steps at times to cajole them into 
behaving as if this were so. 

The history of the nineteenth century, it is plain, cannot be under- 
stood without adequate attention being paid to the great explanatory 
systems of Bentham and Spencer, and in our own generation we have 
been apprehensive spectators, to put it mildly, of the consequences that 
follow from believing too seriously in Marx’s dogmatic system of 
thought. System-building has fallen out of fashion of late, however, 
except perhaps in so far as somewhat elaborate systems have sometimes 
been built, by those whose system it is to have no system: but ‘science’. 
But whether this has led to the acquisition of greater wisdom is a moot 
point. The great system-builders would have been the first to assert that 
they were engaged in the exploration of what is and must be, as well as 
what ought to be, and some would argue that what has taken the place 
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of this work is merely unsystematic and lacking in meaning. The re- 
lationships between statements of fact and a priori proportions, it is 
evident, still require classification. 

The muddle is particularly evident in the work of both Hobhouse and 
Graham Wallas. The latter is, of course, usually regarded as a modern 
empiricist rather than as a system-builder. He was primarily, perhaps, 
a man of affairs, who sought to apply the conclusions of contemporary 
sociologists and psychologists to the solution of the practical difficulties 
of politics and business. His interest was not only in the nature of the 
machinery of government, but also in the efficiency of its operation, 
and in methods of empirical inquiry that might be developed to study 
it. But, all the same, his approach was from a somewhat anecdotal 
angle, and savoured of doctrine rather than exact inquiry. An example 
of this is the regret he expressed at the decline in opportunities for 
serious discussion among workers that had (he thought) resulted from 
the rise of machine production, as in tailoring and shoemaking, the 
‘political trades’ which flourished during the nineteenth century. “The 
proportion of working men’, he wrote, ‘who can now talk freely at their 
work, in convenient groups, meeting day after day, must be almost 
negligible’; a statement which must be questioned by the more 
empirically-minded industrial sociologist, for it was only true at the 
time of the relatively small proportion of workers employed in light 
industry organized on a mass production or repetitive basis, and, 
moreover, changes in methods of production have made it less true 
today than it was at the time it was made. It must be acknowledged 
that he wished to see the facts established with greater exactitude by a 
social survey of the Booth type, but the important thing to note is that 
he did not attempt himself to undertake work of this kind. ‘Graham 
Wallas’, Beatrice Webb wrote in her diary in 1916, ‘bores Sidney; he 
interests me passably. His wide and conversational speculations about 
man and society do not impress us; our concrete studies do not interest 
him.’ 

Predominantly, Graham Wallas was a system-builder who encour- 
aged young and ambitious men to undertake empirical studies. Hob- 
house, on the other hand, was a philosopher, who was at the same time 
a man of affairs, and as such was quite prepared to undergo the drudgery 
of the collection and analysis of large masses of evidence. The last of 
our truly great system-builders, he undoubtedly possessed a keen and 
clear interest in ‘the facts’ which related to his theories, and he sought 
to assemble and arrange them so as to provide some sort of a basis for 
his generalizations; it is this which has led Professor Ginsberg to assert 
that he ‘laid the foundations of a scientific sociology’.* But neither 
Graham Wallace nor Hobhouse was an empiricist of the modern kind. 
Although all empirical work, if it is to have any validity at all, must be 
or become part of a systematic body of knowledge, and although the 
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work of the social philosopher, particularly in so far as it deals with 
ends and yalues, is logically and practically inseparable from that of the 
social ‘scientist’ or investigator, the roots of our own empiricism are to 
be found in the work of nineteenth-century administrators and social 
workers such as William Farr, Charles Booth, and, of course, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, rather than in that of the social philosophers. 
Contrast, for instance, the outlook and the methods of Spencer and 
Booth. In 1858 Spencer wrote to his father: 


Within the last ten days my ideas on various matters have suddenly 
crystallized into a complete whole. Many things which were before lying 
separate have fallen into their places as harmonious parts of a system that 
admits of logical development from the simplest general principles . . . In 
process of time I hope gradually to develop the systems I have sketched out.® 


It is almost incredible to anybody who has been concerned in any way 
with social investigation that Spencer was able to develop his system 
according to plan, for years on end, without substantial modification; 
but he did in fact do so, for better or for worse. The enormous output 
of writing which he maintained over the years was, however, made 
possible by reason of the fact that the mass of material with which he 
dealt was treated as illustrative, rather than accepted as hard fact in 
relation to which it was necessary to validate or disprove a series of 
hypotheses. Facts were selected from a ‘heterogeneous aggregation’ 
according to whether or not they had ‘any significant bearing’ on the 
general topic being developed; only ‘occasionally’ did Spencer ‘come 
upon a fact which indicated to (him) the need for a chapter (he) had 
not thought of’, and even then the new chapter was probably an addi- 
tion to the main scheme, rather than an alteration of it. No fact, it 
appears, ever disproved a theory; indeed, T. H. Huxley turned this into 
a famous Victorian witticism: ‘Spencer’s idea of a tragedy is a deduction 
killed by a fact’.? By the time Beatrice Webb came to be associated 
with him, the ‘First Principles’ ‘had ceased to be hypotheses; they had 
become a highly developed dogmatic creed with regard to the evolution 
of life’. What then remained to be done ‘was to prove by innumerable 
illustrations how these principles or “laws’’ explained the whole process 
of nature, from the formation of a crystal to the working of the party 
system within a democratic state’.® 

Charles Booth, on the other hand, set out from a very different 
starting-point. If Spencer’s approach was a prion and theoretical, 
Booth’s was empirical and practical: 


My own ideas have taken shape gradually in the course of my work. In 
beginning my enquiry I had no preconceived ideas, no theory to work up to, 
no pet scheme into agreement with which they would have to be squared. 
At the same time, the consideration and hope of remedies have never been 
out of my mind.® 
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As a man whose capabilities for industrial organization amounted to 
genius, with an astonishing flair for making friendships with and under- 
standing the point of view of all with whom he came in contact, 
merchants and working men alike, the contrast between the conditions 
of life of the working and upper classes deeply distressed him; the 
Condition of England Question became, in fact, a matter of personal 
concern of the first order to him. Nevertheless, he had been cured by 
his early experiences in Liverpool of any ambition to pose as a social 
reformer promoting good works, and socialism appeared to him to 
spell death to man’s natural incentives. And yet his mind remained 
troubled. The basic information, the importance of which as a founda- 
tion for policy had been demonstrated to him over and over again as a 
merchant, was almost wholly lacking from the topical discussion of 
social problems, and for lack of it all talk about them lacked validity. 

Who, he asked himself, were the people of England? How did they 
really live? What did they really want? Did they want what was good, 
and, ifso, how was it to be given to them? The answers to these questions, 
he wrote, ‘lay hidden from view behind a curtain on which were painted 
terrible pictures: starving children; suffering women; overworked men; 
horrors of drunkenness and vice; monsters and demons of inhumanity; 
giants of disease and despair’. Did these pictures, he asked, ‘truly repre- 
sent what lay behind, or did they bear to the facts a relation similar to 
that which the pictures outside a booth at some county fair bear to the 
performance or show within?’!® The more Booth saw of social condi- 
tions, the more certain he became that the only way to disperse the 
fog which rendered the whole situation so obscure was to provide the 
hard facts. His long contemplation of this problem came to a focal 
point during the unemployment panic of the 1880’s, when Joseph 
Hyndman’s assertion that a quarter of the workers were living in 
poverty led to an intellectual collision, the outcome of which, Hyndman 
said, was an endeavour on Booth’s part to demonstrate that this was a 
‘considerable exaggeration’. Whether this was so or not, Booth’s ideas 
crystallized at the time in such a way as to provide a classic analysis 
of the situation. 


It is the sense of helplessness that tries everyone [he wrote]. To relieve this 
helplessness, the problems of human life must be better stated. The a priori 
reasoning of political economy, orthodox and unorthodox alike, fails from 
want of reality. At its base are a series of assumptions very imperfectly con- 
nected with real life. We need to begin with a true picture of the modern 
industrial organism, the interchange of service, the exercise. of faculty, the 
demands and satisfaction of desire. 


Twenty years of social investigation started from this point. His aim 
at its outset was formulated with brevity and precision: it was to con- 
nect poverty, individual character, and social conditions generally, 
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with conditions of employment. The methods of inquiry he decided to 
adopt have a surprisingly modern ring about them; in brief, he deter- 
mined to preserve a balance between induction and deduction, and 
between personal observation and statistical measurement. This is 
made clear in a letter he wrote to Beatrice Webb in 1886.1? 


I think I should say that the statistical method was needed to give bearings 
on the result of personal observation, and personal observation to give life 
to statistics. It is to me not so much verification—the figures or the facts may 
be correct enough in themselves—but they mis-lead from want of these pro- 
perties or from lack of colour—but it is very difficult as you say to state this— 
to make it neat enough and complete. I don’t think reading will help us— 
but talking may, and trying to do it over and over again is the best plan. 
The theory and practice must go hand in hand .. . It is this relative char- 
acter, or proportion of facts to each other, to us, to others, to society at large, 
and to possible remedies, that must be introduced if they are to be of any 
value at all in social diagnosis. Both single facts and strings of statistics may 
be true, and demonstrably true, and yet entirely mis-leading in the way they 
are used. A frame-work can be built out of a big theory and facts and statistics 
run in to fit it—but what I want to see instead is a large statistical framework 
which is built to receive accumulations of facts out of which at last is evolved 
the theory and the law and the basis of more intelligent action. 


This statement of the problem with which Charles Booth found him- 
self confronted is echoed in a contemporary assertion of Beatrice 
Webb’s: 


What is needed is a body of students who will seek truth for its own sake, 
with the singleminded desire to present a true picture, and if possible an 
explanation of social life. And the first step must be to ascertain a method of 
enquiry which will lead to a verified statement of fact, and which will aid 
us to break through the outer crust of events and to discover those hidden 
social forces which we must either submit to or control.1% 


It might have been supposed at the time that the way ahead had 
been plainly signposted in these passages. But though the administrator 
followed it into the territory of the new Welfare State, the social scientist 
was less adventurous. The achievements at the turn of the century of 
Booth, the Webbs, Rowntree, Bowley, and others, including anthro- 
pologists such as Radcliffe-Brown, were very impressive indeed, so much 
so that the work we are now attempting is not strikingly greater in 
quantity than theirs, despite our greater resources; whether it is more 
profound is very much a matter of opinion. There are many reasons 
for this. The dawn of the new empirical sociology turned out to be a 
false dawn, partly because the system-builders went on building sys- 
tems, and to a large extent crowded the empiricists off the stage. Un- 
expected difficulties were also encountered in the development of 
research techniques. A very considerable step forward was taken, it 
is true, when the methods of random sampling, developed by the 
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biologists, were applied to social surveys for the first time by Bowley 
in the Five Towns Survey.!* This made it possible to deal with complex 
and extensive masses of information, by paying what often turns out 
to be a low price, represented by the sacrifice of complete accuracy 
in the results. But when, more recently, attempts have been made to 
develop ‘scientific’ methods still further, as for instance by relying on 
statistical devices for measuring relationships between variables so as to 
establish indices of correlation between them, the. results have been more 
questionable. 

This has become a fashion, if not a cult; and more excessive reliance 
is placed on it (particularly by some social psychologists), it represents 
perhaps the most misleading technique ever relied on by social scientists. 
A causal relationship should, of course, display itself in a high correla- 
tion-index, if the experiment is conducted successfully. But, most unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to reverse the argument, because a high index 
of correlation does not necessarily imply a causal link, though some 
have supposed that this is so.15 One of the ways in which many of us 
now seek to lighten the burden of our otherwise drab lives is to collect 
what have now come to be termed ‘nonsense correlations’. Many people 
have, however, gone far up blind alleys in this way, and resolutely 
remained there, believing that there is something innately ‘scientific’ 
about work of this kind, and agreeing too readily with Condorcet, who 
two centuries ago hailed the invention of the calculus of probabilities 
as the opening of a new era. That being so, it is to be regretted that 
no social statistician who has concerned himself with social investiga- 
tions has, so far as I know, made anything approaching a substantial 
contribution to statistical theory. We have become inveterate borrowers; 
our status appears to be irredeemably that of poor relations of the bio- 
logists, on whom we still find ourselves compelled to sponge. We there- 
fore welcome the creation of the Department of Research Techniques 
in the London School of Economics, which is now actively engaged in 
filling in some of the gaps in our knowledge, which have arisen in this 
way. 

Furthermore, the social situation within which investigations were 
carried out underwent fundamental changes. Victorian optimism gave 
way to Georgian doubts. The popularity of the statistical cult today is, 
perhaps, merely another example of the broader and older cult of 
science, towards which our tendency to feel inferior as social scientists 
has increasingly led us. From the eighteenth century, right up to the 
present day, the world of science has appeared to be a refuge for the 
anxious. “This was an escape to scientific reality,’ writes an anthro- 
pologist of recent experiences in the field. ‘When my intellectual and 
emotional uncertainty was too great, I withdrew to the seeming safety 
of facts and careful observation.’ !* 

The phenomenon of the retreat from the threatening realities of 
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everyday life to the certainties of pseudo-science was particularly 
importayit in the 1920’s, during the period of moral disillusionment 
following the first World War. It was in all probability reinforced by 
the tendency to turn away from the drudgery of the collection and 
analysis of data on which generalizations could be based, and in 
relation to which they could be tested, in favour of the headier delights 
of the discovery of ‘insights’, given to those who followed the new 
psycho-analytic system of doctrine and belief. Whether that was so 
or not, a certain holier-than-thou attitude began to become apparent 
among%t social scientists, particularly in their relationships with social 
workers, which has tended to withdraw them from realities still further. 

For some years past the value of the sociologist has, in fact, been 
somewhat at a discount in the world of affairs. His feelings of inferiority 
have sapped his energies, and the somewhat esoteric methods that he 
has adopted in his work have tended to take him out of common social 
circulation. Many efforts are being made, it is true, to re-connect 
sociologists with reality. The work of the Webbs, Booth, Rowntree, 
Carr-Saunders and others has been followed up, for instance, in the 
studies conducted in the London School of Economics into problems 
of population and social mobility, and we in our own Department in 
Liverpool have carried out a series of investigations into the social 
structure of factories, and community organization. The traditional 
approach of the empirical sociologist in Great Britain has always been 
what we might term ‘problem-centred’, focused on social and admin- 
istrative problems such as poverty, disease, town planning, industrial 
relations, and so on. But current developments have tended to with- 
draw our interest from specific problems, and our work has lost some 
of its precision as a result. To some extent, perhaps, this arises out of 
tendency to try to run before we can walk, to launch out on the 
dangerous seas of explanation before we have mastered the difficult art 
of description. This is, perhaps, partially due to the influence of the 
system-builder. But it is also due to mere impatience. ‘Our logic in 
social and humane subjects’, wrote John Dewey in 1930, ‘is still largely 
that of definition and classification, as until the nineteenth century it 
was in natural science. For the most part, the lesson of experimental 
inquiry has still to be learned in the things of chief concern.’!” In so 
far as Dewey was regretting the fact that the social scientists of his day 
tended to ‘shy from problems’, my argument echoes his. But there is 
in such criticisms an inability to understand the difficulties of what is 
often termed ‘mere’ description. Assemblages of miscellaneous informa- 
tion are useless, and worse than useless, but the art of collecting signi- 
ficant data, data significant in relation to a social problem that is 
generally recognized as of importance, or in relation to phenomena that 
are typical of our day and age, is both a difficult one, and one which 
is a necessary prerequisite for the existence of valid empirical inquiries. 
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Let me now conclude. Attention should be paid to the following 
points if an empirical sociology in keeping with the needs of our times 
is to be developed. 

(1) There is an urgent demand for the creation of a more adequate 
theoretical approach to our work, and in particular for a better frame- 
work of analysis which can be relied on in our field studies. But the 
need for better theory of this special kind should be regarded as estab- 
lishing the case for better experiment, rather than deeper contempla- 
tion. Valid research will always take us in unexpected directions, and 
upset our preconceived ideas, and if ‘frameworks of reference’ prevent 
this, they are obstacles to the discovery of truth, and should be put on 
the rubbish-tips where they belong. I do not feel at all anxious, there- 
fore, about the development of theory, provided that our empirical 
investigations prosper. As Professor Merton has pointed out, the process 
of empirical research undoubtedly ‘raises conceptual issues which may 
long go undetected in theoretic inquiry’. It is also true than ‘an 
explicitly formulated theory does not invariably precede empirical 
inquiry’; and it may be that ‘as a matter of plain fact the theorist is not 
inevitably the lamp lighting the way to new observations. The sequence 
is often reversed.’!* Basic research in areas in which problems are 
particularly evident can, then, advance theory whilst throwing more 
light on social problems, and thus satisfy both scientist and adminis- 
trator simultaneously. But it is because empirical research provides a 
peculiarly fertile ground for the growth of explanations concerning the 
nature of our societies and because it provides the only way of testing 
them convincingly, that it must be recognized as essential rather than 
highly desirable as a means of advancing sociological knowledge. 

(2) We should endeavour to make better personal and institutional 
relations within the community of which we are members. This will 
require both courage and competence. In so far as we demonstrate our 
willingness and our ability to deal with problems that are commonly 
regarded as ‘real’ and ‘important’, better relations will follow more or 
less automatically. If we organize our work so as to meet social needs, 
possibilities will open up for us to stucy social processes, especially 
processes of change, continuously, and to get away from the frustrations 
and limitations of ad hoc inquiries. In so far as we begin to understand 
the inner nature of the situations in which we immerse ourselves, lines 
of action whereby problems may be dealt with may be expected to 
begin to emerge. The dividing line between the promotion of discussion 
amongst people whose lives are affected by these problems and ‘action 
research’ is, indeed, impossible to draw. 

(3) Although there must be specialization in our work, the require- 
ments outlined above will not be met unless we can develop a more 
broadly based strategy, and learn to break down the watertight com- 
partments that tend to divide us. We need to learn to speak a common, 
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and really intelligible language; intelligible, that is, not only to socio- 
logists generally (which is far from being the case at the moment), but 
also to educated people who are willing to read what we write with 
due care. The need to break down barriers, and the ability to do so, 
is exemplified by recent work in industrial sociology, which is being 
rapidly developed as a general social science; the challenge is most 
direct, however, to those who teach general sociology, which may 
shortly disappear as a ‘subject’ altogether, if we do not take proper 
precautions. 

(4) Finally, there is a need for the importance of sociological investi- 
gation to be more adequately recognized in our Universities and by 
Government Departments. Industry has now woken up to the value 
of the researches we carry out, but our world will always remain a 
rather anxious one for the research worker until the professional career 
of social research is made reasonably secure, and its value in Univer- 
sities is estimated at least as high as, if not higher than, teaching. The 
last ten years have been particularly depressing, in so far as so much of 
the ‘Clapham’ money, originally intended for the promotion of research, 
went into the development of more or less elementary courses of 
instruction, whose intellectual and empirical foundations have been 
allowed to remain very much in doubt, to say the least of it. We are 
faced with the somewhat absurd spectacle of handing out a more or 
less static body of information about our own society to students who 
are often only too keenly aware of the rapidity of the changes in the 
world around them. But we can do no better until more of us devote 
more energy to the discovery of new knowledge, rather than to the 
imparting of what is only too often out of date, or even a matter of 
surmise or belief. In the next decade, we must learn to put first things 
first. 
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PRIMORDIAL, PERSONAL, SACRED 
AND CIVIL TIES 


Some particular observations on the Relationships of 
Sociological Research and Theory 


Edward Shils 


I 


HAT sociologists and social anthropologists call the cultural 
value or belief system of a society can be lived up to only 


partially, fragmentarily, intermittently and only in an 
approximate way. The ideals of prophets and saints can take root only 
when they are attenuated, moderated and compromised with other 
contradictory ideals and with the demands of the situation and the 
needs of ‘the old Adam’. Ideals and beliefs can only influence conduct 
alongside of personal ties, primordial attachments, and responsibilities 
in corporate bodies and they can come into play primarily in the form 
of vague notions regarding the Right and Good in concrete forms. 

Sociologists and anthropologists might make it appear as if every man 
is implicitly a philosopher and a theologian with a coherent image of 
the cosmos and society and a hierarchy of standards of preference. This 
is, however, very far from the truth. 

Man is much more concerned with what is near at hand, with what is 
present and concrete than with what is remote and abstract. He is more 
responsive on the whole to persons, to the status of those who surround 
him and the justice which he sees in his own situation than he is with 
the symbols of remote persons, with the total status system in the society 
and with the global system of justice. Immediately present authorities 
engage his mind more than remote ones. The ordinary man is however 
not a complete idiot in the Greek sense. In a dormant way, semi-con- 
scious and peripheral, he too responds to the central authorities and 
symbols of the society. From time to time, as occasion requires, he comes 
more closely into contact with them; his consciousness is opened to them 
at election time, in times of national troubles, in great ceremonial 
occasions like the Coronation, in the same way in which an ‘Easter and 
Christmas’ communicant enters into communion with divinity on these 
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two great annual occasions, at his wedding, at the christening of his 
children, on the occasion of the death of a kinsman, a family member 
or a close friend. For the rest of the time, the ultimate values of the 
society, what is sacred to its members, are suspended amidst the dis- 
tractions of concrete tasks, which makes the values ambiguous and thus 
gives freedom for individual innovation, creation, and adaptation. ~ 

Those who because of the needs of their personalities and-the driving 
force of their reason come into contact with the symbols of the ultimate 
in the cosmos or in the sphere of justice and morality are impatient with 
existing tradition, regardless of whether they are ‘progressive’ or seek 
to revive ancient virtues and ‘the good old times’. They are impatient 
with anything less than whole-hearted commitment to the ideal as they 
see it. That is why the ideologist, be he prophet or revolutionary, is 
affronted by the ordinary man’s attachment to his mates, to his pub, 
to his family, to his petty vanities in his job, to his vulgar gratifications, 
to his concern for the improvement of his conditions of life. That is also 
why the ideologist dislikes the politician, who aspires to do no more 
than to help to keep things running and to make piecemeal changes, 
and of course, the businessman, the manager, the technologist who 
works on a limited front. 

Nonetheless the work of keeping society going at all times except 
moments of extreme crisis is the achievement of the workman at his 
task, the manager in his plant, the administrator bound by red tape, 
the father and mother in their family circle, a man among his friends, 
the expert at his narrow job; in brief, it is the achievement which fol- 
lows from each person concerning himself with his task and his relation- 
ships as they exist around. _ 

As I see it, modern society is no lonely crowd, no horde of refugees 
fleeing from freedom. It is no Gesellschaft, soulless, egotistical, loveless, 
faithless, utterly impersonal and lacking any integrative forces other 
than interest or coercion. It is held together by an infinity of personal 
attachments, moral obligations in concrete contexts, professional and 
creative pride, individual ambition, primordial affinities and a civil 
sense which is low in many, high in some, and moderate in most 
persons. It might be destroyed by modern warfare, or the exhaustion of 
its resources, the lack of initiative of its inventors and enterprisers might 
so hurt its competitive position in the economic world that it would be 


doomed to the pressure of a standard of living below what its members_ 


aspire to. Aside from these, it is in no danger of internal disintegration. 
Whatever danger it faces in this respect would be far less from those 
who are charged with faithlessness, and the inability to rise above their 
routine concerns, from the philistines, the dwellers in housing estates 
and new towns, than from those who think that society needs a new 
faith to invigorate it and give it a new impulse. 

These remarks on some of the bonds which hold a large-scale society 
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together have emerged from a long process of research and analysis, 
a process which began long before I was born and which will go on for 
a long time after the appearance of Love, Belief and Civility in which my 
own efforts to contribute to the process are contained. When I was asked 
to speak about the relationships of theory and research, I decided to 
make my analysis as concrete as possible, especially since the actually 
subsisting relationships are often obscured and falsified by an exces- 
sively schematic, excessively orderly picture. In order to be as concrete 
as possible I am reporting on my own experience of this relationship 
between research and theory; it is not because I think that my experi- 
ence is more profound or more important than that of other workers in 
our disciplines that I have chosen this autobiographical form, but 
because I know it best. I think that I can best observe the often slovenly, 
often haphazard, and often unconscious elements in the relationship of 
theory and research by scrutinizing my own experience. 


II 


In 1887, in Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Tonnies contrasted modern 
Western society, or Gesellschaft, which he saw as _ expediential, 
atomized, rationalistic and individualistic, with a state of very 
intense solidarity, in which individuality was kept in a rudimentary 
state and which he called Gemeinschaft. He saw instances of Gemeinschaft 
in extended families residing together, guilds, village communities, 
tribal societies, etc. These were all highly integrated, i.e. they had a 
high degree of conformity of action with expectations and the expecta- 
tions covered a wide range of the actions of their members. After leaving 
Ténnies’ hands, the notion of Gemeinschaft underwent a considerable 
extension which made explicit some of the implications of Ténnies’ 
notion. A state of intense solidarity with highly affective overtones, even 
where the strong emotions did not always find direct expression, became 
one of the major variables in the analysis of social structure. Simmel, in 
his stress on the extremely individualistic, tradition-destroying forces of 
modern urban society, was in the same tradition. Durkheim, who was 
influenced by Comte’s image of a society destroyed by rationalistic 
negativism and individualism, in seeking to establish a contrast with 
the disintegrate condition of modern Western society, focussed his 
attention on the same phenomenon as Ténnies, i.e. mechanical 
solidarity. 

On the other side of the ocean, Charles Cooley, just after the turn 
of the century, and apparently without any connection with either 
Ténnies’ or Durkheim’s writings, fastened his attention on the same 
phenomenon—a state of intense and comprehensive solidarity in a 
relatively small group in which there is opportunity for direct inter- 
action and a very pronounced feeling of ‘we-ness’ in which ‘individu- 
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alities have been fused’. Neighbourhoods, families, the play groups of 
children, were called ‘primary groups’. Like Ténnies, Cooley intended 
to contrast the disagreeable, selfish, conflictful aspects of modern society 
with the ethos of the primary group. Like Ténnies, Cooley thought 
that the larger society could take its ethos from the rules of life of the 
small intensely bound group; he used the term ‘primary’ because he 
believed that their ‘primary’ nature lay in the fact that in such groups 
the higher ideals which could govern conduct in the larger society were 
formed. 

The primary group became one of the major interests of American 
sociology in the period up to the beginning of the great depression and 
the accession to power of Adolf Hitler in Germany. W. I. Thomas and 
Robert Park, Ernest Burgess and other American writers referred to 
the family, the play group, the boys’ gang, the tightly knit village 
community, the neighbourhood, as primary groups, all of which—with 
the exception of the boys’ gang—they believed were being increasingly 
eroded by the individualism, the growth of rationality and large-scale 
organization, and the dissolution of moral consensus of American urban 
society. The late Professor Louis Wirth’s essay on Urbanism as a Way 
of Life stated in extreme form the contrast between the moral solidarity 
of the primary group, and the anomic individualism, unrestrained by 
common moral standards, characteristic of modern urban society. 

In 1935 Elton Mayo published The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, and not long after that T. N. Whitehead published Leadership 
in a Free Society. Both of these writers stressed the ‘impoverishment of 
social relations’ in the modern factory by which they meant the absence 
of strong personal attachments of the workers and staff with each other. 
They derived all sorts of distressing consequences such as class conflict, 
industrial inefficiency and the like. (Neither wrote with any indication 
of awareness of Cooley’s, Simmel’s, or Ténnies’ writings on the same 
subject.) 

In the early 1920’s Professor Hermann Schmalenbach, in an essay 
on ‘Die soziologische Kategorie des Bundes’ (in Die Dioskuren, vol. 1), 
introduced a new note into the analysis of Gemeinschaft. Instead of using 
it to heighten the description of the individualism and moral dissensus 
of modern society, he analysed the concept itself and discovered that 
it covered a diversity of phenomena, which truth required to be separ- 
ated from each other. He saw that it was possible for a state of intense 
and comprehensive solidarity to exist without those who shared it 
possessing either a common territory of origin and residence, a common 
place of work or ties of blood and sexual connection. When these 
primordial elements were isolated from the original concept of Gemein- 
schaft, the residue was the Bund, for which such terms as confraternity, 
brotherhood, league, band, gang are all poor translations but each of 
which brings to the fore the element of intense mutual attachment, 
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independent of primordial ties. Schmalenbach’s ideas were not taken 
up by other German sociologists and they remained utterly unknown 
in the English-speaking world. Nonetheless, I think that Schmalenbach’s 
essay was the first stage in the turning away from the uncritical con- 
trast, of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, or primary group and the atomized 
large-scale society. 

Before Schmalenbach, Max Weber had expounded an analysis, 
mostly by definition and classification, of the kindred phenomenon of 
the charismatic circle of prophet and apostles, and the corresponding 
conception of the sect as body membership which is a function of the 
state of mind of the members. The qualifying state of mind was a 
possession, by an intense relatively unmediated experience of contact 
with the sacred. Max Weber had gone further than Schmalenbach 
inasmuch as he saw that the Bund-like religious body, the charismatic 
sect, was disruptive of the civil order. He had also in his famous distinc- 
tion between Gesinnungsethik and Verantwortungsethik which paralleled the 
distinction between ‘Sect? and Church, laid the foundations of the. 
distinction between ideological and civil politics. But the foundations 
were not built upon by Max Weber in his theory of social structure, and 
they were not perceived by other workers in the same and neighbouring 
fields. I had read all these writers in the 1930’s and failed to draw them 
into systematic relation with one another. I had been a fairly conscien- 
tious student of the Communist and Nazi movements but except for 
the abduction of the term ‘charisma’ in an effort to describe the Nazi 
party in 1938 (before this became the fashion) and my awareness that 
the Nazis were enamoured of Gemeinschaft-like ideas, my theoretical 
‘knowledge’ lay unused. 

In this period, I also read with great interest Lenin’s What is to be 
Done and had noted his complaint that the working class, if left to itself, 
would not become revolutionary but would content itself with small 
improvements in its immediate situation; he had said that except for 
the active work of full-time professional revolutionaries, no revolution 
could take place. I utterly failed to see at this time the conceptual 
parallel of Lenin’s distinction between economistic trade unionism and 
the professional revolutionary, Max Weber’s more general distinction 
between Alltag (routine) and charisma, and his distinction between 
church and sect. It was some years before I perceived that Lenin and 
Weber were discussing with a frightful urgency the function of one type 
of primary group in the social system. 

In 1941 I began some inquiries among groups of xenophobic 
nativists and Nazi sympathizers in Chicago. In my interviews with 
these zealots, and in my reading of their correspondence and publica- 
tions, I was impressed by their passion for solidarity, their insistence 
on absolute loyalty of their members to the organization and their 
paranoid anxiety about the backsliding propensities of their fellow- 
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members. They tended to refer every event in their personal affairs and 
in the larger world to the principles which they and their comrades 
sought to serve. In the incoherent farrago of the leaders of these groups, 
I discerned a set of themes: first, a dualistic conception of the world 
in which light fought against darkness, good against evil, Protestants 
against everyone else, Christians against everyone else, Americans (the 
same as Christians) against everyone else, everyone else against Jews 
and foreigners in an unceasing war for the destiny of the world; second, 
the need for unbreakable solidarity; third, a conviction of the per- 
manently persistent efforts of the enemy to penetrate the organization 
of the children of light; fourth, closely connected therewith, a fear of 
the untrustworthiness of their comrades. To some extent they had 
assimilated the Nazi ideology from their German American associates, 
and they were also the heirs of the ideology which the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent and the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which was in the air 
with Middle West throughout the 1920’s and 1930’s. I got the impres- 
sion, however, that if the culture of nativist extremism had not been 
there, my interviewees would have generated it themselves. Many of 
them were unsuccessful aspirants to charismatic leadership; they were 
ideologists by nature, however uneducated they were. They were 
‘natural Manichaeans’. 


Il 


In the war years, I worked on German civilian and military morale. 
I had the good fortune for several years from early 1943 to be closely 
associated with Dr. Henry Dicks, who was at that time beginning to 
study the personality structure of the Nazi prisoners of war. Their atti- 
tudes as they emerged in the course of these investigations began to 
fall into a pattern which had been formed in my previous studies. The 
heavy stress on the value of comradeliness made me’ think back to 
Schmalenbach, and I began in a vague fumbling way to see the German 
army as an elaborate administrative and logistic framework for a net- 
work of primary groups. This insight did not come to me as a result 
of any clearly perceived prior hypothesis; it was, in fact, forced on me 
by the German zeal in the use of the word Gemeinschaft in all sorts of 
connections: e.g. Frontgemeinschaft, Kampfgemeinschaft, etc. 

The integration of a large society through attachments which fell 
short of attachments to the central value system of the society now 
emerged in my mind as a possibility. It was the first time that the idea 
occurred to me. The ties which bound these primary groups to the 
larger structure remained obscure to me. I did not see that they were 
diverse and I did not see the pattern of their diversity. 

There was a phenomenon which we called during the war the ‘hard 
core’, that is, the convinced Nazis—obdurate, steadfast, unyielding as 
soldiers, stiffening and strengthening influences among their fellow 
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soldiers. There was also the sergeant and the junior officer, more often 
than not non-Nazi, devoted to his men as a father or older brother 
would be, concerned to keep them alive while doing his job. At this 
time, I did not make a clear distinction in my mind between the 
apolitical officers and sergeants and those with a strong ideological bent, 
between the paternal, protective person and the ‘hard core’. So I failed 
to perceive the distinction between the personal and the ideological, 
which later on seemed to me to be extremely significant. I treated both 
of them as leaders of the small groups, whose spirit permeated followers 
and strengthened them, each one separately and each one becoming 
the centre of influence upon his comrades. There were other features 
of the outlook and conduct of the German soldiers, the need to demon- 
strate masculinity, the tenderness taboo, the positive appreciation of 
discipline as a curb on the ‘innere Schweinhund’, of which I was made 
very acutely aware. At that time, however, they did not fit readily into 
my scheme of analysis of the nature of the military primary group and 
so they lay, noticed but unused. I saw how the soldier’s attachment 
to his comrades and to the group which they formed held in check his 
own self-regarding impulses to protect the integrity of his own skin 
regardless of consequences and how this attachment caused him to 
accept obligations and expectations when otherwise he might be remiss. 
The discovery that the primary group—by the stiffening and fortifica- 
tion of weaklings and laggards through example, encouragement and 
protective affection—influenced military effectiveness was enough at 
that stage to set my mind at rest. 

In 1944, I drafted an elaborate interview schedule which was then 
used by the interrogators of PWD/SHAEF, with modifications until 
the end of the war. (In this work I had the collaboration of Dr. Dicks 
and Professor Morris Janowtiz, now of the University of Michigan.) 
When the war was over, I analysed the material which had been 
gathered by the interrogators. In the course of this analysis, I realized 
that Elton Mayo, Whitehead and Rothlisberger, in their studies of 
industrial morale, had been investigating exactly the same thing as I 
discovered in my studies of the German Army. They too discovered 
the influence of small, closely knit groups on the conduct of their mem- 
bers in the performance of tasks set them from the outside. 

If I may place my own work at the end of a line of development 
which ran from Ténnies: Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, I would summarize 
it as follows: first: Ténnies described a single complex variable: 
Gemeinschaft—containing many heterogeneous elements—and described 


‘the ethos and structure of modern society in a way which excluded 

Gemeinschaft in principle; second: Cooley asserted that the ethos of the 

primary group could and often were adopted as the ethos of the public 

life of the larger society; third: Max Weber, followed by Schmalenbach, 

distinguished the elements of intense and comprehensive attachment in 
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Gemeinschaft from the primordial, ecological and biological bases with 
which they were merged in Ténnies’ idea of Gemeinschaft; then Max 
Weber in his analysis of the tension between charismatic authority and 
the traditional and rational-legal types of authority disclosed another 
facet of the relationship between ethos of certain types of primary 
groups and the working of the larger society; and most important, 
Weber, by his intimation of the seed of charisma at the root of the 
rational-legal and traditional types of authority, provided the distinc- 
tion between intense and moderate attachments to the ultimate values; 
fourth: Mayo perceived the dependence of the functioning of corporate 
bodies on the morale of primary groups; fifth: my own observations 
before and during the war singled out (a) the affinity between political 
or ideological enthusiasm and a tendency to organize into primary 
groups; (b) the dependence of corporate efficiency on primary group 
morale; (c) the role of the mediating or linking person in binding the 
primary group to the corporate body (for this last point, I found sup- 
port in Alexander Leighton’s studies of the administration of the dis- 
placed Japanese camps). 

Here were the elements from which I tried to develop my views on 
the role of primary groups in the reproduction and modification of the 
larger society. 


IV 


In the Autumn of 1947, I presented a course of lectures at the London 
School of Economics, entitled the Primary Groups in the Social 


' Structure, and repeated this course again in the Autumn of 1948. In 


this course, I dealt mainly with industrial and military primary groups, 
to some extent with religious primary groups, especially the store front 
Revivalist religious sect in the industrial centres in the United States, 
and the political primary groups such as conspiratorial and revolu- 
tionary cells. Although I dealt at some length with their internal 
structure, I did not attend particularly to the nature of the ties holding 
the members of the groups together. I devoted some time to the descrip- 
tion of identification, in the usual psychoanalytic way, and without 
entering into elaborate detail, attributed the formation of primary 
groups and their effectiveness in influencing the conduct of their 
members to the ‘need for love’, which I left without further analysis. 
I simply accepted it as a datum and attributed all primary groups to 
this—military, industrial, and religious. I did not attempt to refute 
Cooley’s statement about the transmission of the ethos of primary 
groups into the public sphere but I was sceptical of it since I saw that 
things were really far more complicated than Cooley believed. I later 
concluded that the kind of primary group which endows a society 
with some of its values was one which Cooley had not really considered 
—the ideological primary group—and that its transmission could take 
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place only if there were a real diminution of the intensity with which 
such values were experienced. At that time, however, I had not yet 
arrived at a clear distinction between ideological and personal primary 
groups. I knew they were different from each other and I felt a little 
uneasy about including religious and political sects as primary groups. 
They seemed to be different yet they also seemed to belong to the 
category of groups with a very intense solidarity, which demanded far- 
reaching individual renunciation on behalf of the group. They were 
characterized by an extreme ‘we-consciousness’. There was much 
emotion involved in the mutual attachment which made them up. The 
fact that German Army primary groups contained both political and 
non-political elements made me think that the difference, although 
real, was not significant enough to place them into a totally different 
category, but the difference continued to make me uneasy for some 
time. I should add that I was also confused by Max Weber’s usage of 
charisma in which he treated undifferentiatedly striking personal 
qualities and possession by the sacred. Attraction by the sacred quality 
of another individual and by his personality both appeared to be equally 
charismatic. It was difficult to break through the barrier created by 
Weber’s own failure to distinguish these two possibilities. 

In 1949, on the invitation of Professor Lazarsfeld and Merton, I 
was given the opportunity to reanalyse the material presented in The 
American Soldier, with respect to the role of primary group membership 
on fighting effectiveness. While I studied the primary group phenomenon 
in the American Army, I also went back to Georges Sorel, to write an 
introduction to a new edition of Sorel’s Reflection on Violence. I now saw 
what had escaped me in my studies of Sorel two decades before: Sorel, 
the theorist of the ‘heroic’ orientation in politics, believed that the right 
setting for the heroic life was the small conventicle of morally integral 
individuals who were possessed by the superior revolutionary morality. 
The correlation between an intense relationship to ultimate values, to 
sacred objects and symbols on the one side, and a closed conventicular 
life on the other was brought to the fore by my study of Sorel. The 
similarity of Sorel’s notions of revolutionary heroism and Ernst Junger’s 
appreciation of soldierly comradeship in the Fronterlebnis, and the 
difference between their kind of primary group and that of the largely 
apolitical American soldier who fought out of a general sense of obliga- 
tion, comradely solidarity and the need to demonstrate manliness 
carried me beyond Schmalenbach into a greater awareness that within 
what he called the Bund there were at least two separate types. 


Vv 


In the Autumn of 1949 and the winter and early spring of 1950, 
Professor Parsons and I wrote the ‘General Statement’ and the ‘Values, 
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Motives and Systems of Action’ in Towards a General Theory of Action. 
Only two: parts of this will concern us here, first the paradigm of 
interaction and the classification of the properties of objects. These 
highly abstract formulations are relevant here because they were 
thought by me at the time when we made them to clarify certain 
features of the primary group, and because further work on the 
primary group has shown wherein they must be revised and 
reformulated. 

In the interaction paradigm, the two partners are treated as respond- 
ing to each other’s expectations and intentions, as perceived by the 
responding person. It is always, according to the paradigm, the pros- 
pective response, in attitude or action, of the other person which 
motivates our orientation towards him. No attention is paid in the 
paradigm to the qualitative properties of the individual apart from his 
approving or disapproving, loving or unloving response. The introduc- 
tion of the normative element, derived from the culture, does not alter 
the fact that there is a gap between the interaction paradigm which, 
as formulated, takes into account only ‘personal’ relations (dispositional 
states of mind or qualities) and ‘collaborative’ relations (performances) 
and the classification of the properties of objects. The paradigm was 
not sufficiently differentiated. It did not take into account states of 
mind entailing beliefs, it did not take into account primordial qualities. 
Had we differentiated the paradigm a little more, while building in the 
base which we created, we could have closed the gap which existed 
between it and the classification of objects, at least with respect to 
primordial qualities. Had we done so, we would then have improved 
the classification of objects and made it more realistic. 

As it was the classification has turned out to be largely correct but 
that was due more to inner theoretical necessity and the need for logical 
coherence than to an appreciation at the time of its connection with 
reality. It was indeed because we did not try it out on reality at once 
but we were satisfied with theoretical coherence that it was so cumber- 
some. Furthermore, although I was already troubled by the distinction 
between the person as an object and the belief-possessed person, the 
zealot or enthusiast, and had in my own field studies come directly into 
collision with the difference, it did not enter into the paradigm at all 
or into the classification in a realistic way. It was only when I read the 
work of the Swedish theologian, Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, that 
I discovered the nature of my unclarity about religious and political 
revolutionary cells as primary groups. It was also in this connection 
that I saw what had to be done to repair our classification of objects. 

This classification of objects was begun with the awareness, not 
sufficiently incorporated into the paradigm of interaction, that it was 
not only the other person’s responses to us, that is, his approval or 
disapproval, or his action in conformity with or deviance from our 
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expectations or desires that are significant, but also certain features or 
characteristics of the person which are not part of his action or of his 
personal attitude towards us. It had its points of departure into three 
phenomena: (1) the recognition that in responding to another person, 
one of the major criteria—and this is taken account of in the interaction- 
paradigm—is his personality, that is, his temperamental disposition, 
generally, and relation of that disposition to oneself as a person; (2) the 
distinction between performance and quality; (3) the distinction 
between classificatory and relational properties of objects which corre- 
sponds to the distinction between universalistic and particularistic 
orientation (in the pattern variable scheme). It is clear to us from our 
common sense and general observation, as well as from the analysis 
of the conception of Gemeinschaft, that certain organic and physical 
properties, certain properties of the organism in relationship to the 
environment and unconnected with the social structure, had to be 
taken into account by us, because they were being taken into account 
in the actions of real, living human beings toward each other. After this 
came the distinction between ‘classificatory’, e.g. sex, age, and physical 
properties and ‘relational’ properties, e.g. biological relatedness and 
territorial location, both of which, it will be remembered, are grouped 
under the qualities of the organism. 

So far so good. It may be noticed that we dealt in a very slip-shod 
way with beliefs as properties of objects. They were omitted entirely 
from the paradigm of interaction, and in the object classification, they 
are acknowledged to be the objects of orientations, but from our treat- 
ment of them in the text, it is clear that we did not perceive their 
significance in interaction and in the formation of social structures. 
Beliefs we treated as objects of orientation, but not as objects which are 
qualities of acting human beings. Although elsewhere in our work we 
repeatedly argued for the incorporation of cultural symbols in action, 
we only recognized them insofar as they were the objects of individual 
cognitive, appreciative or moral evaluation in themselves. The under- 
standing of religious or ideological collectivities had been omitted from 
our analysis. This was another gap in our theoretical scheme which 
empirical research has helped to close. 


vI 


In the late Spring of 1950, I went to Germany with Dr. Henry Dicks, 
who was then Nuffield Professor of Psychiatry at Leeds, to organize an 
inquiry, which I had designed, into the social structure of the Soviet 
Army in the Second World War. The investigation was conducted 
through detailed interviews with deserters from the Soviet Army, or 
from Soviet prisoners of war who had been taken by the Germans and 
who had remained behind in Western Germany after the end of the 
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war. The Soviet soldier’s motivation in combat we found drew relatively 
little sustenance from any attachment to the central political and 
ideological symbols of the society in which they lived. Motivation-came 
from three other sources instead: One, the morale of the small unit, 
i.e. the mutual support given by members of the group to each other and 
particularly the benevolent relationship of the junior officer and the 
non-commissioned officer to the men; secondly, the cult of manliness; 
third, diffuse patriotism, often contradictorily to the ideological 
symbols of the ruling group, and fourth, fear and awe of authority. The 
resulting picture was very different from Gemeinschaft or Gesellschaft and 
insofar as the structure of the Army was a network of Bund-like bodies, 
it was certain not of ideological Biinde. The Soviet Army was a very 
powerful organization which had a great deal of coherence, yet very 
little of that coherence seemed to come from attachment to ideological 
or political symbols, or even intense patriotism. 

Here again, empirical analysis has forced a reformulation of theory. 
In our analysis of systems of value-orientation, we had, although point- 
ing out that they could never be completely integrated, assumed that 
all parts, however mutually contradictory, were equally objects of 
orientation of the adult members of the society. The military studies 
revealed that participation in the central value system was very unequal 
in intensity and continuity, and that a large social organization could 
maintain a high degree of effectiveness (integration) with only a 
modicum of attachment to its value system. 

It was possible therefore to correct this assumption without discarding 
the notion of a central value system. The difference in the degrees of 
intensity of attachment to a central system of value orientation was 
already contained in Max Weber’s hint that the charismatic sensitivity 
can slumber within the rational-legal and traditional legitimations of 
authority. This had been touched on by Professor Parsons as early as 
The Structure of Social Action and I had made something of it in 1948 
when I wrote an essay on Max Weber but in our analysis of systems 
of value orientation we did not distinguish between intense and 
attenuated attachments to those symbols. I cite this instance only to 
show to what an extent one’s thought is always full of loose ends, and 
in what way the theoretical loose ends get tied together through 
research, and often that aspect of the research which is peripheral. 


vil 


From the end of 1952, I had the good fortune to be drawn by Michael 
Young into a loose association with his research on family and kinship 
in the East End. The family had always been regarded as a primary 
group by Cooley, Park, Thomas, et al. The extended family had been 
treated as a prototype of the Gemeinschaft. Yet it was obviously different 
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from the military, industrial and religious primary groups which I and 
others had previously studied. In our discussions of his early interviews, 
I observed what Schmalenbach had observed a long time before, 
namely, that the ecological or primordial base of the Gemeinschaft was 
different from the relationship itself. But there seemed to be something 
more important than this distinction. As one thought about the 
strengths and tensions in family attachments, it became apparent that 
the attachment was not merely to the other family member as a person, 
but as a possessor of certain especially ‘significant relational’ qualities, 
which could only be described as primordial. The attachment to 
another member of one’s kinship group is not just a function of inter- 
action as Professor Homans would have it. It is because a certain 
ineffable significance is attributed to the tie of blood. Even where 
affection was not great, the tangibility of the attachment to the other 
person, by virtue of our perception of his membership in the kinship 
group, is clearly in evidence. The fact that those both factors operated 
in many of the more intensely knit families does not demonstrate that 
the two variables are one, but rather that two types of attachments 
each move in the same direction. The primordial or ecological basis of 
Gemeinschaft thus seemed to me to be not merely a precondition of the 
formation of Gemeinschaft but a very crucial property of the members 
which greatly influenced their conduct towards each other. At about 
this time, I was studying in connection with my work on primary 
groups Professor A. D. Nock’s Conversion and Professor Martin P. 
Nilsson’s various books on Greek religion, especially his Greek Popular 
Religion. In these books, the ‘coerciveness’ of the primordial properties 
of object, the ties of blood and of common territory was very strikingly 
portrayed. Nock’s distinction between religions of belief and religions 
of primordial membership—the terms are my own—helped me very 
much here. Nock, Nilsson and Michael Young’s material gave me a 
clearer idea of the truth of our classification of objects and of where 
we had been muddled. (I also saw by contrasting the East End families 
with the religious communities of the last century of the Roman 
Republic and the first century of the Empire, that the primordial 
property too could have had sacredness attributed to it. It too could 
be the object of attachments of different degrees of intensity.) But this 
would carry us too far afield for present purposes. 


Vill 


Cooley’s proposition asserted a substantial harmony between the 
orientations in the primary group and the orientations in the Great 
Society. He asserted indeed that the values pursued and acknowledged 
in each of these spheres were identical. Mayo’s research on small groups 
in industry and my own research on small groups in military organiza- 
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tions of diverse nationalities have cast considerable doubt on this. 
Indeed,» my own examination of the extent to which the ordinary 
soldier understood and shared in the purposes of the war and in the 
symbols of the State on behalf of which the war was being fought, 
promulgated by the leaders who were directing the war, has shown that 
acceptance was usually vague, unintense, and although positive, as 
close to neutrality in concrete situations as it could be without being 
entirely absent. 

I found that persons with an intense preoccupation, continuous and 
fervent, with the symbols associated with authority in the corporate 
organization, within which the primary groups were formed, seemed 
to be very different kinds of people from those who had a looser, more 
intermittent and less zealous attachment to the symbols. Conversely, 
those with strong personal attachments, that is attachments to the 
personal dispositions of their associates, seemed relatively unresponsive 

‘to the symbols of the larger society which were incorporated in the 
authorities of the society and its major organization. 

The contemplation of ‘ideological primary groups’ disclosed the 
phenomenon of ‘over-participation’ in the system of ultimate values. 
The alternatives of ‘under-participation’, moderate and attenuated 
participation, and ‘over-participation’ were crystallized in my mind 
by an effort which I made in 1953 to describe, according to the theory 
of action, the structure of an alienated revolutionary party on the basis 
of autobiographies and personal records of former members, in an 
attempt to understand the nature of the tie and the resulting structure 
of persons who regard others in the light of their symbolic rather than 
personal significance. The central figures in these groups were just the 
opposite of the ‘under-participators’. They were involved in the central 
value system with great intensity. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1954, Mr. Berelson asked me to read. and 
criticize the manuscript of the book which he and Professor Lazarsfeld 
were writing on the Presidential campaign of 1948 in Elmira, New York. 
The material gathered in this inquiry showed that the proportion of 
those with intense and continuous responses to symbols referring to 
the central value system were in a very small minority. The proportion 
of those with no response at all was likewise rather small and in between 
the large majority of the population maintained a very moderate 
interest which increased with the campaign. There seemed to be normal 
distribution of attachment to the central symbols of the society. This 
distribution, which is now displayed by the authors of Voting in their 
last chapter, is the prototype of the relationships which are maintained 
towards all the elements of the system of values prevailing in any 
society. Some are very much concerned with them, positively or 
negatively, some are not at all concerned with them—these are the 
‘idiots’ of whom Aristotle spoke—and most are in varying degrees of 
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attenuation and dilution, intermittently concerned with them, acting 
in many situations from a mixture of considerations of personal attach- 
ment and a vague sense of duty in a role, and of a generalized, vague, 
occasional and sometimes only limiting sense of concern for the whole. 
The civil attachment, the moderate pluralistic concern for the whole, 
among other things, is not the spirit of the primary group. Cooley’s 
great hypothesis seems to fall to the ground when the ethos and tone 
‘necessary for the maintenance of civil society is seen to be inimical to 
the fervour and passion of the primary group. The ways in which the 
three different types of primary groups do, nonetheless, contribute to 
the integration of society, must however continue to be one of the 
major subjects of sociological inquiry. 


x 


I have dared to tell this rambling tale of my intellectual wanderings 
because I have thought that it might help sociologists to obtain a more 
just conception of the collaboration of research and theory. I think that 
the prevailing conceptions of this collaboration are usually erroneous. 
The earlier view of a steady progress from particular facts to general 
theories has now been replaced by the more sophisticated image of a 
hypothesis, derived from a general theory, being tested by a systematic 
scrutiny of particular facts: then the theory is either disconfirmed by 
the facts and is replaced by one more adequate to them or the hypothesis 
and corresponding theory are confirmed and the problem is settled. 
There are variations and complications of this latter schema but in all 
essentials this account of it is correct. It sees the relationship as an 
orderly process of truth. But in reality, nothing could be less truthful 
than this picture of scientific growth. © 

The growth of knowledge is a disorderly movement. It is full of 
instances of things known and overlooked, unexpected emergencies, and 
rediscoveries of long known facts and hypotheses which in the time of 
their original discovery had no fitting articulation and which found 
such articulation only after a considerable time. It was for the purpose 
of giving a relatively realistic picture of this disorderly process on a 
very narrow front that I have offered this record of my own experience. 

It is an interesting question as to why sociologists hold this incorrect 
view of the relations between theory and research. Part of the difficulty 
arises from an erroneous conception of the nature of the growth of 
truth in physics, chemistry and the other well established and esteemed 
sciences. Part of the error arises, however, from the position of the 
sociologists in the scientific community. 

Sociologists are at present, despite their increased numbers and 
prosperity, a depressed class. They feel themselves outside the pale of 
the more reputable sciences and they wish very much to be within it. 
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They look for their elevation to ‘a theory’ which will compel their 
general, recognition. At the same time the theories which command 
attention in sociology are very abstract, very difficult to understand 
and even more difficult to use in the understanding of the world as we 
know it from our experience. They are especially difficult and probably 
impossible to use at present in the way in which sociologists think a 
scientific theory ought to be used. 

These impediments do not in my opinion make them valueless in 
advancing our understanding. Far from it. In order, however, for these 
theories to improve our understanding they must be deprived of their 
salvationary and even of their awe-inspiring character. Sociologists must 
cease to look upon them as finished products, waiting to be applied, 
in toto, in an orderly and systematic way. They must be taken as general 
guides and not as specific directives. They must be brought into opera- 
tion only on the basis of a feeling of personal intimacy. They must be 
used only after an osmotic assimilation which involves discriminating 
acceptance and rejection, which rests on the sense of fitness and appro- 
priateness rather than on any formal test. Although this counsel is full 
of pitfalls, I would say that sociologists will learn to use theory when 
they have also learned to trust their unconscious discriminatory powers. 
These might often be wrong, but without them there is little hope. 

Theory will bear fruit in sociology only when it has been assimilated 
into the perception of concrete and particular events, and not as long 
as it is thought to be something which comes before and emerges from 
research. Sociological theory must be the explicit articulation of our 
thought about concrete events, and the explication of the presupposi- 
tions and implications of the thought so articulated. To put it differently 
it must be the comparison and not the court of judgment of our concrete 
observation. Only under those conditions will it enrich our research 
into particular situations and only then will it be enriched by that 
research. 
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of the growth of social policy in the century before 1914. They 
stress two periods of legislative activity; one in the thirties and 
forties, the other during the administrations of Campbell-Bannerman 
and Asquith. The first was accompanied by the intensive investigational 
work of Royal Commissions, the second was preceded by an intellectual 
ferment from the eighties onwards and by the surveys of Booth and 
his successors. The ‘good years’ between the Great Exhibition and the 
falling prices and imperial adventures of the last decades of the century 
were characterized, so this story runs, by declining enthusiasm for 
social reform and by legislative torpor. Such accounts are usually bio- 
graphical in method, hagiographical in intention and written as 
histories of legislative landmarks. They present social policy as the 
practical embodiment of humanitarian zeal flowing from sensitive and 
anxious christian consciences to which, in the later phase, were added 
the pressures of a labour movement increasingly able to squeeze con- 
cessions from reluctant property owners. In his Hobhouse Memorial 
Lecture of 1945, Mr. H. L. Beales outlined a different approach. 
Defining social policy as ‘a collective term for the public provisions 
through which we attack insecurity and correct the debilitating 
tendencies of our “capitalist” inheritance’, he interpreted its growth not 
as an efflorescence of philanthropy, not as a mere sweetener of the ‘hard 
rigours of a system of individualist compulsions’, but as an organic 
process within industrialist society. In his view, the essential feature of 
social policy has been the growing capacity to measure, and hence to 
express in politically constructive ways, the economic costs of the social 
wastage inherent in unregulated industrialism. It is in terms of this 
conception that I shall attempt a necessarily impressionistic examina- 
tion of social research and social policy in this country in the period 
between the great surveys of Eden and Booth. I shall consider only that 
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research which is functionally related to policy and only those aspects 
of policy which I think unduly neglected in the standard books. My 
primary concern will be to draw out the main determinants of social 
policy. 

By the time the middle class had been admitted to a junior partner’s 
share in government, the acceleration of industrial development had 
forced the organization of new methods and agencies for measuring 
national resources. The Ordnance Survey, established in 1791, yielded 
to pressure from Lyell, Sedgwick and Buckland and persuaded govern- 
ment to set up a Geological Survey in 1835 as ‘a work of great practical 
utility, bearing’, they insisted, ‘on agriculture, mining, road making, 
the formation of canals and railroads, and other branches of national 
industry’.2 When Captain Fitzroy returned to England in 1837 after 
the most famous voyage of the century, he devoted much time to further- 
ing maritime commerce through scientific study of the weather. After a 
campaign lasting eighteen years he worried the Board of Trade into 
the establishment of a Meteorological Office with himself at its head. 
The multiplication of similar needs and experiences lay behind the 
formation of the British Association which the Rev. W. V. Harcourt 
proposed to the York Philosophical Society in 1831 as a means, princi- 
pally, of securing scientific property rights through a revision of the 
patent law and of recommending to government the urgency of making 
liberal public provision for scientific objects and for scientific men. The 
Association was conceived as a step towards the necessary professional- 
ization of science and as an agency to give scientists, as Harcourt put it, 
‘a place and station in society the most respectable and independent’ 
because ‘there is a service of science to be rendered to the state with 
which it cannot dispense’ .* 

The rapidly .expanding urban environment of industrialism 
demanded the measurement of human as well as of natural resources. 
Just as the Ordnance Survey led to the Geological Survey, so Rick- 
man’s first census led to the General Register Office in 1837. As the 
unpredictable perils of the sea carried Fitzroy into a meteorological 
office, so the stench of urban poverty drove thoughtful, vigorous, 
unsentimental middle-class people—doctors, bankers, those experienced 
in insurance, and the like—to the study of social pathology. These 
successors to the early political arithmeticians and to the later, isolated 
labours of Davies, Eden and Colquhoun organized themselves up and 
down the country in statistical and philosophical societies for the investi- 
gation of the accumulating consequences of urban and technological 
growth. Their local investigations into the educational, physical and 
criminal conditions of town populations served as pilot surveys for the 
great national inquiries of the forties. Their membership provided the 
nucleus of later royal commissioners and inspectorial public servants. 
During the thirties new intellectual and professional attitudes were 
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established and they derived from medicine rather than from religion. 
They were the motive force which began to transfer the treatment of 
affairs from ‘a polemical to a statistical basis, from Humbug to Hum- 
drum’.* And alongside the vast and growing apparatus of sentimental 
charity through which the upper classes discharged warm advice and 
cold comforts at the poor, there developed central and local agencies 
equipped to make realistic assessments of the social costs of urban 
industrialism. Then, as now, the first prerequisite of social policy was 
the willingness and ability to define social problems. In that decade 
professional middle-class people were attempting to resolve conservative 
fears of change within the tabular certainties of new agenda for social 
reconstruction. Kay-Shuttleworth, a representative member of this 
group, thus phrased their animating conviction: ‘. . . the condition of 
the great mass of the people (is) one of the surest tests of the wisdom 
and efficiency of government, and the indispensable basis of the 
stability of institutions.> 

Definition was the essential preliminary to the shaping of policies 
which, for the remainder of the century and beyond, had to escape 
from the doctrinaire conceptions of the new poor law. Of all the 
empirical investigations before the fifties that which preceded the act 
of 1834 was the least open-minded, the most concerned to validate the 
dogmatic presuppositions of political economy. That inquiry enabled 
Malthusian surgery and Benthamite physic to extirpate the merciful but 
debilitating allowance system devised by country gentlemen who had 
remembered belatedly, under the sharp pressure of events in France, 
that they were heirs to the Tudor tradition of masterful benevolence. 
The new poor law attempted to enforce on a population which mostly 
lived from hand to mouth a rigid distinction between indigence and 
poverty. It pushed labour on to a labour market in which the only 
defence against the rigours of the new unregulated system of weekly 
wages was the self-helpful provision of personal thrift; and it reduced 
the adult, able-bodied male to the status of a depersonalized factor of 
production. This poor law has often been described as the nucleus from 
which social policy grew. It is true only that it created an administra- 
tive revolution and thus provided a model for future developments. 
The distant future lay with those whose empirical observations enabled 
them to repudiate the paralysing fatalities of the principles of 1834 and 
the theory on which they rested. 

I have time for only three brief examples of such repudiation. After 
four years in office, the Poor Law Commissioners themselves wrote to 
the Home Secretary to justify proposed legislation which would enable 
them to incur expenditure not envisaged by the act of 1834. 


The most prominent and pressing of the... charges for which some 
provision appears to be required, are for the means of averting the charges 
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on the poor-rates which are caused by nuisances by which contagion is 
generated and persons are reduced to destitution. In general, all epidemics 
and all infectious diseases are attended with charges, immediate and ultimate, 
on the poor-rates. Labourers are suddenly thrown, by infectious disease, into 
a state of destitution, for which immediate relief must be given. In the case 
of death, the widow and the children are thrown as paupers on the parish. 
The amount of burdens thus produced is frequently so great as to render it 
good economy on the part of the administrators of the poor-laws to incur the 
charges for preventing the evils, where they are ascribable to physical causes, 
which there are no other means of removing.® 


In such ways the administrative inadequacy of the economists’ concep- 
tion of poverty and pauperism came to be revealed, and many who 
had been drawn into poor law administration moved on to more open 
fields of inquiry and activity. Wherever one looks during the next thirty 
years, the administrator is affirming by knowledge and experience the 
social irrevelance of poor law doctrine.’ Listen for a moment to one of 
the grounds on which John Simon, the greatest of Victorian public 
servants, pleaded in 1854 for the establishment of a Ministry of Health. 


If such and such conditions of food or dwelling are absolutely inconsistent 
with healthy life, what more final test of pauperism can there be, or what 
clearer right to public succour, than that the subject’s pecuniary means fall 
short of providing him other conditions than those? It may be that competi- 
tion has screwed down the rate of wages below what will purchase in- 
dispensable food and wholesome lodgment. . . . All labour below the mark 
is masked pauperism. Whatever the employer saves is gained at the public 
expense . . . and it-is the public that, too late . . . pays the arrears of wage. 

. Probably on no point of political economy is there more general con- 
currence of opinion, than against any legislative interference with the price 
of labour. But . . . before wages can safely be left to find their own level in 
the struggles of an unrestricted competition, the law should be rendered 
absolute and available in safeguards for the ignorant poor. ... The fact 
is... that, except against wilful violence, human life is practically very little 
cared for by the law.® 


Leonard Horner, who built the system of factory inspection after a 
career which had included distinguished work as a geologist, the 
secretaryship of the London Geological Society and the first warden- 
ship of University College, thus commented in 1850 on some seventeen 
years’ administrative experience of the factory acts. 


It quite digusts me to hear the cold, calculating economists throwing aside 
all moral considerations, and with entire ignorance of the state of the people 
who work in factories, talk of its being an infringement of principle to inter- 
fere with labour. Why interfere with the use of capital in any way then? 
and do we not see laws passed every year to abate the abuse of the application 
of capital when it is productive of great moral and social evils? If I were free 
to write, I could from my experience make such a statement as would show 
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the fallacious reasons, and bad political economy, of those very economists, 
who, with their extravagant extensions of their doctrine of laisser faire, bring 
discredit upon the science they cultivate.® 

The empirical researches of the thirties and forties, the stream of blue 
books, the statistics flowing from public offices and private labours, and 
the mounting stacks of inspectorial reports provided a running com- 
mentary on the social costs of an industrializing society as they defined 
new areas of public concern and obligation. But definitions of problems 
and the elaboration of policies for tackling them were sterile exercises 
in the absence of effective administrative machinery through which 
remedial action could flow. 

The lack of an adequate, functional administrative history is a great 
gap in Victorian historiography. No one has yet attempted, save in 
terms descriptive of formal constitutional structure, to follow up 
Professor Simey’s introductory survey of twenty years ago.’ For a 
period customarily designated the heyday of laissez faire this is not sur- 
prising. This textbook description of the early- and mid-Victorian 
decades has only recently been widely challenged.11 On the one hand, 
Professor Brebner has exposed the confusions and destroyed the authority 
of Dicey’s Law and Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. On the other, the Free 
Trade Movement is coming to be seen as having achieved not merely 
the repeal of a rusty, mercantilist apparatus of commercial and indus- 
trial regulation but also the creation of a new administrative frame- 
work within which the factors of production were rendered mobile and 
rational and industrialism freely expansive. The decades after the first 
Reform Act saw not a contraction but a redefinition of the functions 
of government. This redefinition was accomplished by the greatest 
range of masterful talent ever assembled in the public service. The list 
of those who served the reformed parliaments is formidable. Hume, 
Porter and Booth at the Board of Trade; William Farr at the Register 


Office; Kay-Shuttleworth, Cole and Tremenheere in education; 


Frederic Hill in prison inspection, his brother at the Post Office; 
Arnott, Southwood Smith and Simon in public health; Merivale, Henry 
Taylor and James Stephen at the colonial office, Tom Taylor at the 
Home Office, Helps at the Privy Council, Chadwick everywhere, and a 
galaxy of others besides. These were the architects of the new, industrial 
civilization, professional public servants who formulated the social and 
administrative principles on which it was to develop. Yet they flour- 
ished in the civil service of Northcote and Trevelyan’s scathing 
description. 

Under the growing pressure of public business and the demands of 
the Crimean War, the reform of public administration became ines- 
capable, and it raised crucial issues concerning the location and uses of 
power. In the period after the repeal of the corn laws, economic 
initiative had finally passed to the business classes. The territorial 
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aristocracy still retained political initiative through control over parlia- 
ment, the civil service and peripheral agencies of government. The 
established church and the army, for example, may be defined simply 
as those sections of the landed interest with spiritual and military func- 
tions and pretensions. The political system remained, in large measure, 
a property system deriving from landownership. Accordingly its reform 
presented middle class people with peculiar difficulties. They wished to 
strip exclusive privileges from landownership without undermining the 
principle of private property. The continuous middle class conflict with 
the primogenitary monopolists had always been therefore, rhetoric 
apart, limited in aim and circumspect in tactics. After 1848, business 
men, organized in Financial and Administrative Reform Associations, 
turned their reforming attention to the machinery of executive govern- 
ment and to an examination of the principles and incidence of taxation. 
Their tracts and propaganda, copied by the Fabian Society a genera- 
tion later, were inspired by the dangers with which aristocratic govern- 
ment threatened the stability of institutions and the security and 
accumulation of property. 

Here is Charles Robertson, a Liverpool merchant, proposing the 
formation of the Liverpool Association at a public meeting in 1849. It 
will be, he said, 


neither revolutionary nor anarchical. It wages no war against institutions— 
it casts no contempt on constituted authorities—it subverts none of 
the foundations of property, order or security. . . . So far are this and kindred 
Associations from being revolutionary, that we are true Conservatives—the 
best preservers of peace and order. We are, in fact, stemming the revolu- 
tionary torrent set in motion by men with high sounding titles and ancestral 
dignities who . . . go on imagining that a people can be governed and society 
moulded by the wretched shifts and expedients that might have passed 
muster a hundred years ago . . . who refuse to make concessions in proper 
time and in a becoming spirit . . . until the fatal lesson is impressed on the 
public mind that good measures and just legislation are only to be had as the 
result of popular clamour and unceasing agitation. These are the revolu- 
tionaries from whom financial reformers are seeking to protect society. Talk 
of the Red Republicans of Paris. They never did half the mischief to the 
cause of law and order . . . as these men who will not or dare not (in defer- 
ence to class or family interests) adopt those measures which would... 
secure the confidence of the governed.!? 


And the same attitudes ran through discussions of taxation. In 1869, 
Dudley Baxter carefully justified his attempt to measure the incidence 
of taxation, an attempt which Professor Cole has used to illuminating 
purpose in his study of English social structure.1* ‘It is suggested’, 
Baxter wrote, 


in terms of warning that it is not wise to stir the question of incidence of 
taxation, for that the propertied classes are interested in keeping things as 
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they are. But the propertied classes are above all interested in removing any 
well grounded dissatisfaction, and thus increasing the stability of our 
institutions. **4 

The adaptation of the civil service to the needs of an industrial 
society was thus prepared and demanded. I have concentrated atten- 
tion on the role of civil servants in the measurement of the social 
running costs of early industrialism and in the initiation of policy 
because the hagiographical approach to the history of social policy 
coupled with the failure to recognize that laissez faire, though an attitude 
of mind, was never a system, has obscured their collective and decisive 
importance. Their achievement was a structure through which exhorta- 
tion could work towards compulsorily imposed standards of social 
behaviour and the construction of an integrated system of local govern- 
ment in place of indirect rule and ad hoc expedients. After the crisis of 
the fifties, the character of the civil service began to change, and it 
became a service in which careers were made for life. The decline of 
patronage brought in new, less masterful men and, later, the occasional, 
very masterful woman. New relations between ministers and their staffs 
stopped the habit of appeals to the public over politicians’ heads. But 
the continuous flow of social intelligence was maintained as the 
anonymity of hierarchical administration was established. The great 
themes of social anxiety during the Victorian golden age—health, 
education and crime—had been defined before 1848. Much was added 
afterwards. Behind the Adderley Commission’s Report and the Public 
Health Act of 1875 which bestowed compulsory powers on munici- 
palities, lay the majestic investigations annually presented in the rotund 
periods of the Reports of the Medical Officer to tlie Privy Council. 
They range from comparative statistical studies of the incidence of 
disease in towns with and without proper sewage and water supply, 
through the only and invaluable survey of the diet of the labouring 
population to analyses of the relations between disease, housing condi- 
tions and occupation. In similar ways, the reports of commissions and 
of education and prison inspectors pointed to the great nationalization 
measures of the seventies. 

In this period, civil servants worked in a society increasingly, but 
still narrowly, receptive to the meaning of measurements of social 
wastage. Journalists and novelists in the tradition of the Mayhews and 
Reynolds found a widening market for their descriptive social reporting 
amongst a public conditioned by the peripatetic meetings of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. Between 1857 
and 1885 this body, modelled on the British Association, achieved 
nationally what the earlier statistical societies had attempted locally. 
We have its monumental legacy of twenty-nine volumes (some 800 
pages each in very small type), cardinal documents for the history of 
social research and policy. The foundation of the Association, which 
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owed much to civil servants, expressed a growing disillusionment with 
political economy as a guide to the maintenance of social stability and 
the reduction of tensions. Surveying its first five years’ work, the first 
secretary, George Hastings, denied that ‘there is no such thing as a 
science of society, and that every community is consequently a mere 
haphazard aggregation of human beings’, “The Association’, he 


explained, 


sprang out of the belief that many of our political economists have illogically 
narrowed their investigations by ignoring all view of moral duty, and that a 
union was needed between the moral and economical sciences, in order to 
constitute a philosophy which should embrace in its inquiries alike the con- 
ditions of social prosperity and the rights and obligations of citizenship.1® 

In action, such a conception meant, as George Brodrick told a later 


meeting, ‘simply a study of those subjects which conduced to social 
reform ...’ ‘New ideas’, he added, 


(originate) very rarely in Parliament. They (are) generally started outside, 
propagated by agitation, and ultimately forced upon Parliament by external 
pressures. .. . One of the most important aims in this country and in this 
generation (is) to supply the want of social unity in the English people.?* 
The repudiation of poor law deterrence as a solvent of social tensions 
had, at last, found organized expression outside the labour movement. 
I have no time to weary you with an account of the Association’s 
labours.1?7 They have been neglected when accounts of the history of 
social policy have been put together. But we shall not fully comprehend 
social development during the: Association’s lifetime until we have a 
definitive study of its contribution to the making of social policy. Such 
a history would have to emphasize the significance of its annual 
meetings, for which cities redecorated their town halls (would any city 
redecorate its town hall for us?), in associating the gospel of social 
investigation and reform with municipal pride. It would have to include 
a classification of the three thousand odd published papers and a sifting 
of their factual information about and attitudes towards social condi- 
tions. It would have to include, too, an examination of the important 
legislation which the Association supported or promoted as a result of 
investigations reported to its conferences. Such legislation ranged from 
the appointment of public analysts as safeguards against the adultera- 
tion of food to the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. Most 
important of all perhaps, the Association gave some of the submerged 
women of the middle class the opportunity to grow towards maturity 
as citizens and thus to enrich our social inheritance. It enabled Mary 
Carpenter and others to contribute effectively to the study and mitiga- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. From it stemmed the humanizing of the 
poor law under the influence of Louisa Twining and Frances Power 
Cobbe. It proliferated affiliated societies for the employment and 
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emigration of middle class women, for the utilization of women in 
sanitary reform and for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

An exclusively middle class body, the Social Science Association, 
existed to save society from the twin perils of aristocratic government 
and the doctrines propagated by Owen and St. Simon. From the 
thirties onwards middle class people were continuously digging channels 
by which working class demands could be drained away from the 
foundations of property. With James Deacon Hume, they took shape as 
reform of the customs; in the next decade, as repeal of the corn laws; 
and in the good years there was thought to be safety in social science 
and administrative reform. But, by the seventies, such assurance had 
weakened, and a shadow fell across the crowded annual meetings (some 
100 papers, some 1,500 paying customers—have we had 1,500 this 
weekend?). In 1879 the Association met in Manchester and began its 
deliberations with a despondent address from the Bishop (have we had 
a bishop?) on the ominous state of society. He diagnosed 


the strife of interests; the war of classes widening and deepening day by day, 
as the envious selfishness of poverty rises up in natural reaction against the 
ostentatious selfishness of wealth; the dull, desperate hate with which those 
who want and have not, come at last to regard the whole framework of 
society (as) but one huge contrivance for their oppression . . . these are some 
of the seeds of evil (from which) may one day rise up an exceeding great 
army more to be dreaded than the hosts of any foreign foe.!* 


The Bishop spoke truly. In less than a decade, the diligent recruiting 
sergeants of the new army were about their business, and the Social 
Science Association collapsed as its mid-Victorian doctrine of ‘Meliora: 
Or Better Times to Come’ crumbled when middle class consciences had 
to become more widely sensitive as working class teeth became sharper. 

I have suggested that social research and social policy derived essen- 
tially from professional middle-class anxieties to maintain the stability 
of institutions by correcting the measured costs and inefficiencies of 
social wastage. I have traced the early nineteenth-century reaction to 
the social results of industrialism in terms of the definition of problems, 
of the elaboration of policies and of the reshaping of administration. 
This process was gathered up into the public service in a creative fusion 
of administrative experience and policy and was generalized, in the 
generation after the Crimean War, mainly through the agency of the 
Social Science Association which broke up as soon as its assumptions 
ceased to correspond with economic aspirations and political possibilities. 

The early realization that industrial society could not for long sur- 
vive the heavy economic costs of social inefficiency was most clearly 
present in the acrid struggle to secure a national system of education. 
To the consequences of extending the franchise in ’67, summarized in 
the famous but always misquoted epigram of Robert Lowe, ‘we must 
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force our future masters to learn their letters’, were added anxious 
difficulties in maintaining British exports in a narrow, but always 
widening, range of products. The municipal achievements of Chamber- 
lain’s gas and water mayoralty in Birmingham owed their origin to the 
connection he discovered between the awkwardnesses of selling screws 
in competitive markets and the squalid environment from which his 
firm drew its uninstructed labour force. This experience carried Chamber- 
lain from municipal into national politics to become, in the eighties, 
the leading interpreter of the new terms of reference which a widened 
male franchise imposed on politicians. These included, first, a new and 
lively awareness of the political implications of mass poverty. Samuel 
Smith, a Liverpool M.P., and author of Fallacies of Socialism Exposed, 
put his finger on the point in a pamphlet of 1884. Most politicians, he 
said, see little and know nothing of ‘the great ocean of human misery 
that surges in the heart of our great cities . .. Peace, order and security 
prevail’, but if such facts are not dealt with by ‘prudent, far seeing 
legislation, they may be forced on our attention amid the storm of 
popular discontent, and have to be rudely solved under democratic 
pressure from beneath. . . . Our country is still comparatively free from 
Communism and Nihilism . . . but who can tell how long this will 
continue?’!® Smith was facing up to the problems of maintaining 
stability in a society in which political loyalties could no longer be 
ignored or assumed, and were becoming the loyalties of choice. When 
Chamberlain posed the blunt question: ‘what ransom will property pay 
for the security it enjoys?’, social policy came for many to acquire a new 
significance and a new function. It would have to serve as the urban 
equivalent of the three acres and a cow by which the Radical Pro- 
gramme sought to give the newly enfranchised agricultural labourer a 
stake in the countryside and the liberal party a fresh infusion of loyal 
voters. As attitudes crystallized at the turn of the century, social pro- 
vision came to assume the character of a Brummagem bulwark pro- 
tecting property from the inroads of socialism. 

The second implication for social policy of an extended franchise in a 
setting of mass poverty in the last two decades of the century derived 
from consciousness of the threat of war. In a remarkable essay of 1867, 
Frederic Harrison surveyed the foundations of British foreign policy and 
predicted the future with uncanny accuracy. Capacity to predict is a 
good historical test of intellectual quality. By this measure the leading 
English disciple of Comte was better equipped than most of his con- 
temporaries. Looking back over events in Europe and America which 
had become issues in foreign policy since 1848, he concluded that ‘the 
governing classes and the people of England were divided, and in all, 
the first were wrong, the last were right’. ‘In foreign questions’, he said, 
‘the House of Commons is a venerable apparatus for enabling the terri- 
torial powers to manage things nearly as they will.’ Such management, 
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he thought, could not steer safely through the storms to be expected 
from the dying throes of Turkey, from the imperial ambitions of Russia, 
from the consolidating power of Prussia and from the fears of France; 
and he anticipated ‘some grand disaster’.2° The Franco-Prussian war 
provided early confirmation and, with it, army reform became an 
urgent issue in the seventies. ‘Are military ideas, then,’ exclaimed 
Cairnes, a cool and shrewd observer writing on this theme in 1871, ‘to 
be again the dominant influences of our social life?’ And he returned 
the answer, ‘what avails it to live in a fool’s paradise . . . Militarism we 
must have’,*! and proposed conscription as the basis of a national, 
popular army. Such assessments were soon reinforced by the politics 
of imperialism. In 1885, the imperialistic Colonial Secretary was 
already visible in the exponent of the ‘unauthorized programme’. In 
a speech of that year Chamberlain tried, as he explained to Dilke, to 
steer ‘between Jingoism and peace at any price’. “You will give’, he 
told his audience 

no assistance to the party who are clamouring for what they call a strong 
foreign policy, and who . . . are calling upon us to take possession of Egypt 
without regard to the wishes of the population or the just susceptibilities of 
other nations... If, however, the occasion should come to assert the 
authority of England, a democratic government, resting on the confidence 
and support of the whole nation, and not on the favour of a limited class, 
would be very strong . . . If foreign nations are determined to pursue distant 
colonial enterprises we have no right to prevent them. We cannot anticipate 
them in every case . . . But our fellow subjects (overseas) may rest assured 
(that) the English democracy will stand shoulder to shoulder throughout the 
world to maintain the integrity of the Empire.?* 


The English democracy . . . that was the rub. How could the confidence 
and support of the whole nation be secured when there was a canker 
of poverty at the heart of Empire? Chamberlain’s background enabled 
him to anticipate later anxieties about popular enthusiasm for a call to 
stand shoulder to shoulder and fight for God, Queen, the Empire and 
your slums. Charles Masterman, who resigned a junior Cabinet post 
in 1914, prefaced his study of England after the Kaiser’s war with a 
comment widely representative of his pre-war generation. ‘I always 
recognized’, he wrote, 

that the race was between the vertical and horizontal divisions. The vertical 
only just won—only I think by a few years. The nations fought with all 
classes of one united against all classes of the other. But it was doubtful 
whether they might not have fought with the dispossessed of all nations 
fighting against those who had monopolised the instruments of production, 
as in old Rome, the slaves rose against their masters.** 


Attitudes towards social policy at the beginning of the twentieth 

century have that derivation too. It is striking that when the churches 

militant responded to the urgent call of social service from the eighties 
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onwards their special organizations assumed military titles and trap- 
pings—the Church Army, the Boys’ Brigade, and the Salvation Army. 

I do not wish to qualify the picture which Professor Simey drew for 
us yesterday of Charles Booth as the founder of a new empirical 
sociology, though I wish to recall that many hands laid the foundations 
on which he built. I wish also to emphasize the coincidence of anxieties 
about the maintenance of competitive economic efficiency, the conse- 
quences of a widened franchise, the spread of socialism and the threats 
of war which together, in a new environment of measured poverty, 
gave Booth’s massive certainties their political cutting edge and social 
policy its twentieth century setting. 
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between Sociology and social policy without raising yet again the 

oft-repeated question ‘What is Sociology?’ or rather ‘What is 
Sociology about?’ For ‘social policy’ is clearly about a very wide range 
of matters; and I presume we have to take into account the position of 
Sociology in relation to them all. ‘Social policy’ is directly concerned 
with what ought to be done, or at any rate with the choice of what is in 
some sense the best among possible alternative ways of collective action. 
The question put to me I take to be broadly this: In what ways and to 
what extent can Sociology as an academic corpus of studies be helpful 
in the shaping of social policies, either generally or in particular 
fields? 

It is possible to conceive of Sociology in such a way as formally to 
exclude it from being of any help for this purpose. If Sociology is con- 
cerned solely with the collection and analysis of ‘social facts’-—to use 
Durkheim’s phrase—and is concerned with value judgments only as 
facts and not at all with their validity, the sociologist can be in no 
position to advise on ‘social policy’ because he is precluded from regard- 
ing any one policy as superior to others,-in any sense other than that of 
fitting harmoniously into an actual social pattern. On that assumption, 
he can say nothing about the superiority or inferiority of any one such 
pattern as compared with any other, or about the desirability of 
attempting to modify an existing pattern except by removing or reduc- 
ing inharmonious elements that actually exist within it, so as to bring 
the society as a whole more into harmony with its own accepted pattern 
of values, whatever this may be. A sociologist who takes this view of his 
subject cannot, as a sociologist—whatever he may do as a man or a 
citizen—either lay down that any one pattern—for example, Fascism, 
or Communism, or the so-called Western, or the American or British 
‘way of life’—is better or worse than any other way, actual or possible: 
he can at most only point, within any one of them, to possible modifica- 
tions that would render it more consistent with itself—more internally 
coherent, but not in any further respect, either better or worse. 

It does not of course follow that the sociologist who takes this view 
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of his subject need adopt a position of dogmatic ‘moral relativism’, by 
asserting that any social pattern is as good, or as bad, as any other. He 
may be doing no more than so define his subject as to exclude the 
posing of any such question, without denying that such questions do 
need to be asked and answered, though not by the sociologist as such. 
He may argue that Sociology is a specialist study quite apart from 
morals, except in the sense in which morals are sheer facts. If, however, 
this view is strictly adhered to, it becomes impossible for the sociologist 
to tender any practical advice on social policy, unless indeed he is pre- 
pared to assume that the pursuit of coherence within a given social 
pattern is a sufficient and in itself a valid end; and such a view does 
imply an acceptance of moral relativity which, I think, few sociologists 
ever act upon in full, even when they do appear to imply it in their 
ways of approach. 

It is, no doubt, easy enough for a field sociologist, and even easier 
for a field anthropologist in dealing with a particular, primitive, culture 
pattern, to limit himself to an objective study of that pattern and to an 
elucidation of the values actually embodied in it, without raising directly 
the question of its goodness or badness either as a whole or in particular 
respects. It is possible to describe the culture of the Trobriand Islanders 
or the process of ‘growing up in New Guinea’ without asking whether 
what is described is good or bad. Such procedures, however, are apt to 
become very unsatisfactory when what has to be described is not a 
culture-pattern that exists almost unchallenged, or challenged only by 
internal disharmonies embodied in minority dissentient groups, but 
rather a conflict of culture-patterns brought about by the impact on 
a relatively ‘primitive’ culture of a widely different pattern strong 
enough to impose great changes in conditions of living, so as either by 
stages to supersede the more primitive pattern and impose a new one 
in its place or to bring about a comprehensive disharmony between the 
older pattern and the new conditions of life, without any corresponding 
acceptance of the new ways and values as valid substitutes. For in such 
cases it becomes impossible to treat either pattern as an unquestionable 
absolute; and what has to be studied is the interaction of the rival 
culture patterns, which continually confront the persons affected with 
difficult problems of choice—problems they are frequently quite unable 
to resolve even to their own satisfaction. If the sociologist attempts to 
remain strictly neutral between the rival patterns he can hardly offer any 
advice on the social policy that can best be followed. He can, no doubt, 
by bringing out clearly what the impact of the new forces on the older 
culture actually is, help the social policy maker to see his problems 
more clearly, and thus to form his judgment of what can best be done 
in a more instructed way. But he cannot actually recommend any policy 
as preferable to any other without asking the question how far the 
threatened culture-pattern deserves to be kept in being, as far as it can 
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be, or whether the new pattern that is challenging it is, as a whole or in 
certain respects, better or worse. 

I am, of course, thinking here more in terms of Cultural Anthro- 
pology than of the Sociology of more complex modern societies. But 
Cultural Anthropology, even if it has developed methods and a subject- 
matter that are particularly its own, has not thereby ceased to be 
Sociology, nor can any sharp line be drawn between the study of the 
‘primitive’ and that of ‘advanced’ societies. It is, no doubt, easiest to 
study the impact of one culture on another where a primitive pattern 
of living is being sharply disrupted by the impact of external forces, 
especially by economic forces such as industrialization or the migration 
of persons from primitive villages to industrialized areas, or the im- 
position of forms of land tenure that run sharply counter to established 
‘native’ traditions. But largely similar issues arise when relatively 
advanced peoples are subjected to radical transformations of their ways 
of living—for example, when Communism is introduced suddenly into 
an area with a long tradition of feudal landholding, so that not only are 
vast numbers of peasants under the need to adapt themselves to urban 
ways but also the conditions of rural life are radically altered, and the 
old observances and value-patterns radically subverted. Even apart 
from the problems arising out of the attempt to substitute Communism 
for feudalism, or for a mixed feudal-capitalist structure of institutions, 
the changes that took place in Nazi Germany after 1933 so deeply 
affected the value-patterns of German society as to raise issues which it 
was virtually impossible for anyone to study objectively, by taking a 
particular value-pattern as a datum and refusing to consider the rela- 
tive merits of rival patterns which were continually in sharp conflict 
with each other. I do not deny the theoretical possibility of studying the 
Nazi, or the Communist, pattern of values objectively, without raising 
the question whether it is good or bad—though it will hardly be denied 
that the difficulties in the way are very formidable. But a study of Nazi 
value-patterns is something different from a study of the German value- 
pattern, even under Nazi rule; and so is a study of the Communist 
value-pattern from a study of the Russian or the Chinese—to say 
nothing of the Yugoslav or Polish or Hungarian pattern. For in all these 
cases what is being studied is less a pattern of values evolved within an 
actual society than an ideology that is being pressed upon the people 
in order to shape their ways of life into a new and radically different 
form; and in such cases the question necessarily arises whether the 
resulting pattern is to be preferred to that which is being displaced, as 
well as whether the imposition of it is practicable or not in view of the 
probable resistances with which it will meet. 

The sociologist can of course evade all such questions, and stick 
firmly to his role as a field investigator of social facts, without reference 
to the comparative merits of the social patterns he describes and 
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anatomizes. But, if he does so, he can give no advice on social policy, 
which necessarily involves judgments of value; and if he treats the giving 
of advice as beyond his professional function, there has to be someone 
else who is prepared to give it, making use of the factual material the 
sociologists supply and venturing to pass judgments of value upon it, 
at any rate in certain respects. There is indeed, at any rate within any 
society or number of societies whose value-patterns embody some 
common elements, a considerable amount of factual material needing 
investigation which can hardly be studied except on a foundation of 
value judgments. Take, for example, the whole field of criminology. 
It is hardly possible for the criminologist to start out on his studies 
without assuming that ‘crime’ is bad and that social policy ought to be 
directed towards reducing it in some way—by deterring the potential 
criminal, or by applying curative treatment, or perhaps by altering the 
prevalent definition of criminal conduct and/or the prevalent modes of 
public opinion about certain kinds of conduct—such as homosexuality. 
The criminologist will, of course, be aware that some forms of conduct 
are regarded as criminal in some societies, but not in others, and that 
the legal definition and denotation of crimes vary from society to 
society. But, however he defines ‘crime’, he will set out with an assump- 
tion that it needs to be checked or reduced, and will be directly con- 
cerned in his factual investigations with the consideration of possible 
means of improving the situation. He at any rate cannot abstract his 
subject from considerations of social policy. Equally with the doctor, 
who assumes disease to be an evil, he is directly involved in policy- 
making, at any rate as an adviser. It is no more possible to research 
into crime than into cancer in a merely fact-finding spirit, if only 
because the very desire to research into it arises out of the belief that 
it is evil. 
This involvement in social policy is indeed a characteristic of a very 
wide range of studies which, if we deny them a title to be called 
‘Sociology’, are beyond doubt social in their content and call for a large 
amount of fact-finding social investigation as an aid towards the forma- 
tion of practical judgments about what should be done. Nowadays, 
most economic research is closely bound up with the discovery of the 
most effective means of promoting objects which are assumed to be 
valuable—for example, the increase of productivity by the improve- 
ment of the adaptation of machines to men, or of men to machines, or 
by reducing the frictions arising out of disharmonious human relations. 
Similarly, in the political field, the ‘psychologist’ does not study 
electoral systems as a mere describer or analyst of how people behave 
in respect of elections. He also works on the basis of assumptions about 
the purposes which electoral procedures are intended to serve, or should 
serve, and usually assumes that the larger the element of ‘rational’ 
behaviour their actual working discloses, the better they are—unless 
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indeed he reaches the conclusion that the rational element in them is 
bound in any case to be so small as to be negligible, in which case he is 
unlikely to set much store by them or to remain content with being 
simply a psephologist. In the ‘social’, as distinct from the economic 
or the political field, most students of such social phenomena as ‘family’ 
or ‘neighbourhood’ certainly do not set out with an attitude of com- 
plete neutrality towards the family or the fact of living in a particular 
social group. They study the family because they believe it to be a valuable 
basic human institution and consider its various forms and develop- 
ments from this general standpoint; and they regard ‘neighbourhood’ 
as providing a foundation for living in certain sets of social relations, 
and often bewail the submergence of human neighbourliness in the 
sprawling cities of the modern world. Many, indeed I think most, forms 
of social investigation have at least a strong element of social purpose: 
they are meant to influence action and involve beliefs or assumptions 
concerning the social ends that deserve to be pursued. 

It is easy to understand why there exists among sociologists a good 
deal of mental tension, and even of confusion, about these issues. Ever 
since the positivist conception began to take shape, in Condorcet, in 
Saint-Simon, and above all in Auguste Comte, those influenced by it 
have been fired, in varying degrees, by the ambition to arrive at a 
‘Social Science’ no less positive in its conclusions, and no less scientific 
in its method, than the Natural Sciences, and have envisaged the road 
of advance in terms of more accurate and extensive knowledge of 
‘social facts’, including facts about human behaviour. They have there- 
fore tended to pride themselves on studying ‘social facts’ objectively, 
and on studying social values simply as ‘social facts’, without bringing 
in their own value judgments, or indeed any value judgments except 
those by which men can be shown to have been actually moved. 

Such sociologists have received from Positivism, in one or other of its 
many forms, a powerful impetus towards concentrating primarily on 
the objective accumulation and analysis of ‘social facts’, and on an 
attempt, wherever possible, to eliminate from their studies any valua- 
tion of the value judgments they find to be actually embodied in the 
culture patterns or more special institutions they study. Many of them, 
following Durkheim’s lead, have regarded these actual value-patterns 
as products of the societies in which they exist, stressing the degree in 
which individuals derive their notions of good conduct from the struc- 
ture of moral and social expectations which environs them from infancy 
and widens out as they establish wider contacts with others. It is recog- 
nized that this expansion of social contacts often involves confrontation 
of the individual with conflicting norms of conduct, which pull him 
opposite ways; but it is usually affirmed that most men meet with these 
conflicts only within the framework of a common pattern of basic 
values, so that adjustments and choices can be made within this wider 
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pattern, not without difficulty, but without the destruction or abandon- 
ment of-this general framework; and those who fail to make these 
adjustments are then regarded as exceptional deviationists, and often 
as in need of some form of therapeutic treatment. What this attitude 
seems to me to leave out of account is that changes in value-patterns, if 
they occur, must come from somewhere, and cannot be derived from 
the structure of expectations as it exists in the prevailing value pattern. 
They can, no doubt, be regarded as derived from deviant value patterns 
already existing in some particular element within the wider society, 
and as spreading through imitative adoption by other elements. There 
is some truth in this view; but it is hardly consistent with regarding 
every sort of deviant as suffering from a kind of social sickness that calls 
for curative or corrective treatment, or with regarding social value 
judgments as simply reflexions of the prevailing mores. 

There is, of course, a kind of Sociology which, in relation to all types 
of society save one, rejects entirely the conception of a basic pattern of 
social values common to the whole society. Marxist Sociology professes 
an entire rejection of the notion of a ‘social solidarity’ linking together 
all the members of a society, nation, or civilization in terms of a common 
basic morality, and sets against this notion that of social morality as 
simply the invention of a particular social class: so that the so-called 
common moral code of a class-divided society is merely the code im- 
posed on its members by the dominant class for the furtherance of its 
own interests. On this showing, the subject classes in such a society will 
be induced, by their own class-interests, to arrive at value-patterns of 
their own in sharp conflict with those imposed on them by their rulers, 
and will, when they achieve power, establish and inculcate these rival 
patterns as the moral codes of the societies of which they have become 
the masters. If the new ruling class not merely subjects, but also 
presently eliminates, the other classes, and establishes a classless 
society, only then will it be proper to speak of a pattern of morality 
applying to the whole society; and, of course, even then, this morality 
will remain inapplicable to other societies not similarly placed, and 
there will be no code of moral conduct that can effectively govern the 
relations between the proletarian, or the classless, society and societies 
which are rent asunder by fundamental class-divisions. 

Marxist Sociology has accordingly a close and direct relation to social 
policy, in that, even when it is attempting only to describe a society or 
a social institution, it treats what it describes not as a mere ‘social fact’, 
but as the outcome of a particular policy conceived in the interest of a 
class, and in that, when it prescribes or advises, it does so in pursuance 
of what is deemed to be a class-interest. It cannot, by its very nature, 
treat either facts or values simply as ‘social facts’; for they are all bound 
up with a particular structure of values as a direct product of class- 
interest. I do not wish, however, to involve myself in this paper in a 
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discussion of Marxist Sociology, or of the correctness of its fundamental 
doctine. The Sociology that is, I think, of primary interest to the present 
Conference is one which sets out from the notion of each society as 
embodying, or as forming part of a wider group embodying, a general 
pattern of culture—not of course so as not to have within itself con- 
siderable differences between its constituent elements or groups, but so 
as to have, broadly, a common basic pattern that is widely acceptable 
across internal dividing factors. There are, of course, special problems 
arising out of the co-existence within a society of widely different racial 
or cultural groups, each having in some degree its own cultural pattern; 
and the problems of these ‘mixed’ societies are often of the highest 
interest and involve special difficulties in the field of social policy. 
Broadly speaking, however, the sociologists who are here assembled 
work within, the framework of a largely common tradition of what are 
called ‘Western’ values, and tend to take these values for granted when 
they are considering how to apply the factual findings of their subject 
to the problems of social policy in their own countries or in others to 
which they regard this common tradition as fundamentally applicable. 

What, we may now ask, are the broadly common value elements 
which most of us take for granted when we are considering, in the light 
of sociological knowledge, the criteria of sound social policy applicable 
to such societies as our own. We assume, in the first place, not merely 
that physical and mental health are desirable, but that the advance- 
ment of them deserves a high priority among social objectives—not 
merely the health of a privileged minority or majority, but that of every 
individual for whom we can hope to achieve any positive result by 
collective or social action. This, of course, is not an exclusive priority: 
it is only one among a number to which we have to assign relative 
importances in choosing between one policy and another. Nevertheless 
it is one, and holds a relatively high position. In Great Britain, it 
underlies the social policy that brought the National Health Service 
into being with almost general assent. This conception of health as a 
good which everyone should be allowed a good chance of enjoying 
carries with it the implication that under-nourishment is an evil to be 
prevented as far as possible; and from this flow children’s allowances, 
old age and disablement pensions, and the conception of the living 
wage. Indeed, though there are not a few who maintain that we have 
already gone too far, or too fast, towards the ‘Welfare State’, most of 
the critics do not say that the ‘Welfare State’ idea is bad, but only that, 
if carried too far, it comes into conflict with other and, after a point, 
more desirable social objectives. 

Secondly, most of us set great store by high production, not only as 
a means towards higher consumption, but also as a sign of success in 
improving man’s command over natural forces. Even when we recog- 
nize the ambivalence of scientific and technological advance, we con- 
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tinue to admire them as victories of the spirit of man. We may even 
wish that neither Rutherford nor anyone else had succeeded in ‘splitting 
the atom’ without ceasing to admire him for doing so, or to hope for 
further advances in scientific mastery. We admire productivity, not 
only because we need it in order to maintain our present degree of 
prosperity, or improve upon it, or even to survive, but also because we 
regard low productiveness as waste of energy and as in some sense 
degrading. Our society is, by and large, one which sets a high social 
value on productivity and attempts, none too successfully I agree, to 
establish a set of relations between it and the incomes derived from 
productive work. We have not, however, arrived at or near the point 
of valuing productiveness in terms of any common standard. We 
employ no such common standard in assessing the value of socially 
‘superior’ and ‘inferior’ kinds of work—for example, as between manual 
occupations and the higher professions or business activities. We can, 
indeed, hardly contemplate such a standard as long as we continue to 
recognize the legitimacy of incomes derived from ownership and not 
from work. Our respect for productivity makes us resistant to any 
attempt to impose a maximum limit on earned incomes, regarded as 
incentives to production; but it does not prevent us from imposing 
steeply graduated taxes on the bigger incomes to help meet the require- 
ments of the Welfare State. 

Thirdly, our current values put a large emphasis on certain forms of 
individual liberty, of not being made to do things against our wills 
except for strong social reasons, or not being made not to do things we 
wish to do. ‘Police State’ measures encounter much more social opposi- 
tion here than in the United States, or, I think, in France or Western 
Germany, because our society has a long tradition of relative immunity 
from such measures and has in the past managed perfectly well without 
them. We also attach a high value to freedom of speech, even when 
many of us feel that it is being abused by a large part of the press, and 
used to encourage the growth of ignoble values. We shrink back from 
censorship as too dangerous to the general right of everyone to speak 
his mind. We are less sensitive about the freedom of association, 
especially in certain fields, such as Trade Unionism, where it gives rise 
to special problems in relation to the doctrines of the common law. In 
general, however, freedom of association is conceded as a valid right— 
above all in matters of religion. 

In all these matters of personal and group freedom our value patterns 
have been changing; but they have changed, broadly speaking, by the 
modification of long-established ways of action rather than by the 
successful assertion of radically different values. As against this, in 
economic matters and in relation to health there has been a much more 
fundamental change, resting on essentially new recognitions of certain 
welfare claims as applying validly to every citizen, and not merely to 
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privileged groups. This is, of course, logically involved in the acceptance 
of democracy as the only valid foundation of governmental power. The 
right to vote, so as to affect the choice of a responsible government and 
to keep open the power to change it for another, remains a privilege, 
even if widely extended, as long as any appreciable number of adult 
persons are excluded from it: it becomes a basic as well as a legal right 
as soon as it *s extended to all, with no disqualification except on 
special, clearly specified grounds. When it has become such a right, and 
has been made equal for all, or nearly so, it carries with it implications 
of basic social equality that are not mere modifications of a past 
tradition, but embody something radically new. The implications of 
this recognition do not, of course, come to be understood immediately, 
once and for all: our society is still at an early stage of working them 
out in practice. But they clearly reach very far, and could be prevented 
from achieving fuller recognition only by a renewed denial of the right 
on which they rest. This right, I wish to make clear, is not simply the 
right to vote, which may mean much or little: the right I am speaking 
of is the right to cast an equal vote to determine, in conjunction with 
others, the choice of responsible government and to be in a position to 
replace that government by another no less responsible. It is, in effect, 
if not a right to take part in government, at least a continuing right to 
take part in deciding what sort of government there is to be. 

Accordingly, the British sociologist, when he concerns himself with 
matters of social policy, is well within his rights in taking as a basis for 
any advice he gives the existence of this particular assumption, rela- 
tively novel though it be, though not in assuming it to a greater extent 
than it has actually achieved popular recognition. He can, of course, 
also advocate extended interpretations of it, and seek to show that these 
are implied in what has been accepted already; but if he does this, he 
must take his stand on his own judgment of value, and not on that of 
his society as a whole. Similarly, it is open to him to tender advice 
which runs counter to the democratic principle and to challenge the 
entire right involved in it; but equally in. this case he must rest his 
attack on his personal value-judgment, and not on the collective judg- 
ment of his society. To the extent to which he does either of these things, 
he must expect to be accused of subjectivity of judgment, unless he is 
able to take his stand on some fact of human nature as sufficiently 
authorizing his deviation from the current social norms. 

Thus he may argue that, whatever most men may hold to the con- 
trary, it is possible to demonstrate the existence among men of basic 
human characteristics which invalidate the democratic case—for 
example, an unchangeable irrationality of conduct which precludes all 
prospect of men being governed sensibly by democratic means—though 
it is not clear how he can expect to arrive by this road at any prescrip- 
tion for getting better government by other means; for presumably 
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élites share with other men the same irrational residues. On the other 
hand, h¢ can argue that democracy cannot be made a reality as long 
as it is called upon to operate only in politics, and not in other aspects 
of life, such as economics: so that it does not make sense to speak of 
democracy as restricted to the choice of government, or as possible 
where great economic inequalities exist, or where production continues 
to be organized on a basis of large inequalities of status and oppor- 
tunity. If, however, he takes his stand on either of these conceptions he 
is under a clear requirement to attempt to prove his case by referring to 
the facts—which he will clearly be unable to do. For men’s fundamental 
and unalterable irrationality cannot be factually proved by any pos- 
sible accumulation of examples of irrational conduct: it can only be 
asserted with more or less plausibility; and the unreality of merely 
political democracy is equally unprovable by any accumulation of 
examples of actual undemocratic working of formally democratic in- 
stitutions, its ‘reality’ being in effect a matter of more or less effective- 
ness, rather than of total effectiveness or of none at all. 

Because I hold strong subjective views on these and other social 
questions, and have always taken part and interest in social investiga- 
tion primarily for the purpose of furthering causes in which I believe, 
I have always rejected the appellation of ‘social scientist’ and have been 
reluctant to accept that of ‘sociologist’ for fear of being expected to 
restrict my conclusions to what can be inductively demonstrated on the 
basis of purely factual studies. This does not mean that I reject, or seek 
to minimize, the importance of studying as impartially as possible all 
the relevant ‘social facts’ on the presence of which any effective action 
for change must needs rest to a very great extent. I am well aware that 
one must know the actual in order to know how best to change that 
in it which needs changing. But I am quite unable to see how there can 
be any derivation of values from facts alone, or from actual values 
regarded simply as facts. I want certain things because I believe them 
to be worth wanting, not because they are actually wanted. I agree 
that it is vain and utopian to set out in search of imagined goals which 
no one either actually wants or can be induced to want. If I came to 
believe that all men’s actions were simply the outcome of fundamentally 
irrational drives quite beyond the reach of education or persuasion of 
any sort I should simply cease to be interested in Sociology or indeed 
in any branch of social study. My interest in these studies rests on a 
belief that there is in man a rational element which can be extended 
and improved by proper cultivation, or impaired and debilitated or 
perverted by the use of improper means of education, propaganda, and 
social coercion. In this belief, I wish to know the facts about human 
behaviour and the factors influencing it, and do my best to ascertain 
these facts as objectively and scientifically as I can. To the extent to 
which I can get to know them, I am enabled to rule out as impracticable 
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some courses which I might otherwise be disposed to recommend; but 
the factual knowledge leaves me still under the need to shape my 
practical recommendations, in the light of them indeed, but not so as 
to be guided by them to the exclusion of my personal judgments of 
what is good or bad. I am indeed fortunate when these personal judg- 
ments coincide with the prevalent judgments of the society I live in, or 
even with strong currents of controversial opinion within it; but my 
final choice of objectives, however much it may be influenced by the 
opinions of others or by the value-pattern of my society, is my own, and 
is not merely the product of these inescapable influences. 

In short, I am not a ‘social scientist’, but a social idealist who tries 
to make use of the factual verdicts of scientific investigators, but not to 
be ruled by them, except in excluding the impracticable from my field 
of aspiration. Moreover, this attitude, I believe, is really common to 
most of us, whatever to the contrary some of us may sometimes say out 
of desire to wear the mantle of positive science. Even the Marxist 
clearly does not believe that there is no value-difference between 
capitalist or feudal and proletarian morality—much less so, between 
class-morality and the morality of a classless society. What he is denying 
is the factual possibility of transcending class-morality in a society in 
which class-conflict exists; and he affirms the superiority of proletarian 
over other forms of class-morality because he regards it as a necessary 
stage in the transition from class-morality to morality set free from class- 
influence. I am not saying this view is correct: I am only attempting to 
distinguish it from the complete ‘moral relativism’ with which it is often 
confused. I find such complete moral relativism, where it is found, much 
more shocking—for example in some versions of Nihilist Anarchism. 
I find it less shocking in certain cultural anthropologists, in whom it 
often appears to mean little more.than the inability to find a standard 
by which to judge the comparative merits of diverse culture-patterns, 
leading to the abandonment of the quest, but not in reality to a refusal 
to regard any established social practice as either good or bad. The 
field anthropologist, and for that matter the field sociologist studying a 
more advanced culture-pattern, or some part of it, does not really 
refrain from passing any moral verdicts at all. He sees each culture not 
only as a mingling of many elements, but also as a mixture of good and 
evil closely intertwined, and, realizing how intertwined they are, finds 
it difficult to praise or decry one whole pattern in comparison with 
others, and accordingly as a rule refrains from passing general judg- 
ments upon their relative merits. When, however, he has to describe, as 
an accepted feature of a particular set of mores, a practice which he 
cannot help regarding as sheerly revolting, it is psychologically impos- 
sible for him not to condemn that particular practice, even if he can 
refrain from saying so in so many words. What he can often avoid is any 
attempt to measure or weigh the good against the bad elements in a 
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whole culture-pattern—though I think he cannot always avoid even 
this. + 

The field sociologist, where he is a specialist investigator rather than 
a student of an entire pattern of culture, is not under the need to make, 
or deliberately to avoid making, sweeping value judgments. He can in 
many cases, though not of course in all, safely take his stand on a reason- 
ably firm basis of accepted values, and set out to shape social policy in 
the light of them, by elucidating the measures that are best calculated to 
further admittedly desirable results. He may, no doubt, even so, find 
himself confronted with sharp differences of view about the desirability 
of the measures he recommends, either because of the strength of 
irrational prejudices against them or because of more or less rational 
doubts about their effects, especially about the undesired consequences 
they may have over and above those which are desired. But he can at 
any rate do his best to demonstrate his case to those who are prepared 
to listen to rational arguments, and can even hope to do something to 
break down irrational prejudices by seeking alternative ways of ap- 
proach to the rational parts of their holders’ minds. 

In order to illustrate what I have in mind, let me come back for 
a moment to the question of penal reform. Recent discussions about the 
death penalty have brought out very clearly the degree, in which this 
issue is still befogged by conflicting views concerning the nature and 
function of punishment, with the retributive conception of it serving as 
the mainstay of those who favour its retention, but more in reality on 
a foundation of emotion than of reasoned defence. The death penalty is 
clearly not curative of the individual offender, and experience shows 
that it is ineffective as a deterrent to others: so that its sole prop is the 
desire to punish the offender, especially if he has committed a kind 
of murder that provokes especially strong feelings, such as killing by 
poison. This desire to punish is very difficult to combat by rational 
argument; but in face of it the abolitionists have managed to gain a 
great deal of ground, because in most persons who suffer from it it 
exists not unqualified but in conjunction with other sentiments and 
ideas that are more accessible to rational appeals. It is therefore possible 
and well worth while for criminologists to press on with their study of 
the facts, so as to force their opponents more and more on a merely 
irrational defence. 

The situation is somewhat different, but with much the same effect, 
where the social policy-maker is up against, not a deeply seated pre- 
judice, but a widespread apathy, or under-estimation of the importance 
of the issues he is seeking to raise. I read recently a most interesting, and 
to me highly convincing, contribution to the New Statesman by Mr. C. H. 
Rolph, in which he showed how in many respects the actual working of 
the British prison system runs counter, not only to the principles gener- 
ally accepted by penological experts but also to the declared policies of 
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the Home Office as the executant of these agreed principles. Why is 
this? Above all, because the prison system still lacks the resources needed 
for practising what it preaches. At the root of the problem are gross 
overcrowding of prisoners, prison buildings obsolete and unsuitable for 
the practice of the right methods, as well as badly insanitary and often 
ill-placed, acute shortage of prison staffs and faulty recruitment and 
training, inadequate and sometimes wrongly executed segregation of 
types of prisoner, shortage of proper work opportunities, and so on. 
These are recognized as abuses; but they cannot be put right without 
heavy expenditure, both of capital and on running costs—at any rate, 
unless many fewer persons are sent to gaol for relatively minor offences 
—as Mr. Rolph strongly urges ought to be the case. In this situation the 
criminologists’ main task is not that of bringing about a change of 
opinion, but rather that of inducing persons who are already persuaded 
in a mild way to treat the problem much more seriously, so as to provide 
more money for tackling the task and to reduce the size of the inflated 
prison population. 

There are, of course, an immense number of issues of social policy in 
relation to which this is the key question. So many desirable reforms 
stand in the queue, waiting to be carried nearer to the front by stronger 
pressure of public opinion; and in relation to such reforms, the main 
task of the sociologists is to strengthen the case by fuller investigation of 
the evils needing to be overcome, and to present their results in such a 
way as to secure greater public attention. There are also, of course, many 
subjects of sociological investigation leading to prescriptions of action 
required in relation to which agreed conclusions have not yet been 
reached and even the salient facts are still largely unknown—for 
example, problems of the place and working of the family as a social 
unit in modern large-scale societies, and many of the human problems 
of the organization of work-processes in modern mass-production 
establishments. On these there is need for much more factual know- 
ledge, from which largely agreed conclusions about social policy would 
be likely to emerge; but, even when they had emerged, there would 
remain the problem of enlisting on their behalf the degree of public 
attention needed to get them translated into practice. In all these fields, 
the work of investigation is for the sociologists, including the various 
groups of specialists; and it is clear that these sociologists at any rate 
cannot stop short of framing concrete recommendations on the basis of 
their factual studies, though they will need, in doing this, the collabora- 
tion of non-sociologists who have special knowledge bearing on the 
- matters involved. Still more, of course, will they need such collabora- 
tion when it is a question of urging their social policies on the politicians 
and on the wider public; but even in this propagandist stage of the 
work of reform the sociologist will not as a rule be able to stand aloof. 

It is often suggested that the sociologist will be endangering his 
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objectivity if he identifies himself with the advocacy of any specific 
social policy, and that he ought in his investigations to set aside his 
personal beliefs and values and confine himself to a coldly impartial 
survey of facts. But what nonsense this is! Evidently, the investigator 
ought not to allow his beliefs or sympathies to lead him into falsifying 
facts; but in many fields of study sympathy is essential to understand- 
ing, and the investigator who remains coldly aloof will never discover 
some of the most essential facts—especially the facts about the value- 
judgments of the persons whose conditions and mutual relations he is 
setting out to study. His duty as a sociologist is to remain aware of his 
bias, and to correct it in arriving at his conclusions: his duty cannot be 
not to have a bias, for it is often his having one that is his strongest 
inducement to undertake his investigations. It is wrong to attempt to 
establish a sharp disjunction between the sociologist and the policy- 
maker; for a high proportion of sociological investigation has a practical 
purpose and is not worth doing unless it issues in conclusions about 
social policy; and it would be clearly absurd to have two separate teams, 
one of ‘pure’ sociologists and the other of policy-makers, investigating 
each aspect of social life in isolation from each other—above all, if the 
sociological teams kept looking down their noses at the policy-makers 
and preening themselves on the purely scientific and academic char- 
acter of their studies. This does not mean that there cannot be a place 
for sociologists who confine their labours to fact-finding inquiries or to 
factual analysis and classification. But their sphere is limited; and they 
are, as such, no better or ‘higher’ than the others, for whom social 
policy is also a direct and primary: concern. In practice, the different 
kinds of sociologists, with their varied preoccupations and interests, 
can get along well enough together without throwing stones at one 
another or engaging in fruitless argument about their several claims 
to be pukka ‘scientists’, or even about the question whether or not 
sociological judgments are necessarily ‘relative’, or whether a socio- 
logist can have a philosophical standpoint without being written off as 
a ‘metaphysician’. Sociology and social policy are intimately bound 
together at a thousand points; and it is well for humanity that this is so; 
for man, in order to live well, needs knowledge of good and evil as well 
as of the factually true and false. 





REPORTS OF GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


EDUCATION GROUP 


The emphasis in this group was laid upon empirical research in the general 
field of educational sociology. Mrs. Jean Floud opened the first session with 
an historical survey of the subject in this country. She traced its origins back 
to the studies in pre-war years into problems of social stratification and 
selection, but it was not until after the war that, under the influence of Karl 
Mannheim, it became of more general interest to educationists. More recent 
years have seen a growing distrust of his particular emphasis on social 
engineering but educational sociology has an important role to play not 
only as a part of general sociology but in the more practical sphere of 
educational problems. 

The second speaker was Dr. G. Baron, who emphasized the value of 
sociology in the curriculum of education departments, particularly for 
students from overseas, whose interest in the topic was often predominantly 
sociological. The questions they asked, for example, arising out of their own 
experiences, concerned the function of various educational institutions and 
their relationship to the wider social structure. He welcomed the interest 
taken by sociologists in education and hoped that it would continue and 
expand. Nevertheless he would not like to see educational sociology become a 
narrow specialism. It should remain the study of education by those who 
were first and foremost sociologists. 

There were two main themes in the discussion. The first questioned the 
emphasis on social selection and wastage which has characterized studies 
in this field, ignoring the child who had ‘failed’. It was generally agreed 
that this problem was important, although the extent to which it had been 
neglected was disputed. The second theme turned upon the problem of 
research personnel and in particular on how far studies within the class- 
room have to be undertaken by teachers themselves. 

The session ended with a paper by Mr. T. Bishop in which he described 
the study he is making into the social background and careers of Winchester 
pupils. He began by placing his investigation into the context of the field 
of social stratification, and in particular into the study of élites or power 
groups and their relationship to the public schools. A combination of factors 
made Winchester the most suitable choice. The study took the form of a 
census of Winchester pupils during the period under investigation—a 
lengthy and laborious procedure as the total number involved was over 
8,000. Much of the data has been obtained from short biographies published 
by the school, although it has been supplemented by other material wher- 
ever practicable. Finally Mr. Bishop gave a brief description of some of his 
findings. 
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The second session opened with a paper by Mr. W. Blyth who described 
some current research at Manchester University Education Department. 
This is befng carried out by students of the department, many of whom are 
already in teaching posts. For this reason the research has often to be limited 
to a single school or even to a single classroom. At the same time the special 
interests of the researchers often lead their studies into practical rather than 
theoretical fields. While there is consequently considerable variety of theme 
the studies are unified by an emphasis on socio-metric techniques, which have 
proved themselves well-adapted to the classroom conditions under which the 
research has usually to be carried out. The discussion ranged very widely and 
touched upon the validity of socio-metric techniques as well as other matters 
of methodological and theoretical interest. 

The final paper by Mr. W. Scott gave an account of a study into the social 
characteristics of school teachers. This is a demographic survey on a large 
scale, involving mainly but not wholly a postal questionnaire and seeks to 
answer a number of questions on for example the social origins of teachers, 
the relative fertility of teachers with different social origins, and other 
related topics. Since this material has not yet been fully analysed the dis- 
cussion turned mainly on methodological problems, although a number of 
questions were raised which had implications for this and future studies. 

OLIVE BANKS 


SOCIAL WORK GROUP 


In her paper on ‘The Development of Professional Social Work and its 
Place in the Welfare State’ Miss Una Cormack began by tracing the history 
of social work. She argued that social work as we know it was a response to 
problems posed by the industrial revolution; by the end of the last century 
the principles, and some of the skills and attitudes typical of modern social 
work were already widely accepted. 

But at the turn of the century a rift appeared between social work and 
social reform. As a result, many social services developed without any 
effective participation by social workers, and for many years social work was 
handicapped by its alienation from the main streams of thought and action. 
British social work is now taking on new life, and deriving new techniques 
from American sources. But American social work also tends to be divorced 
from social services and reformative action, and we must therefore create a 
new integration of the ideas of social work and social reform. Finally Miss 
Cormack examined some of the implications of this view for the profession 
and those responsible for training. . 

The discussion that followed did not pursue the lines of thought developed 
in the paper, but revealed many gaps in our knowledge, and widespread 
confusion and disagreement about the character and purpose of social work. 
Some discussed social work in terms of social functions and professional 
roles, others in terms of occupational categories and the services within 
which social workers are employed, and others in terms of the skills and 
attitudes held to typify the professional social worker. 

At the second session of this group Mrs. Barbara Rodgers, assisted by 
Miss Julia Dixon, presented ‘A Case Study of Social Work in an English 
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County Borough’. In the course of their research they had found that to 
people with different backgrounds and responsibilities ‘social work’ means 
very different things. A number of distinctive attitudes to the subject were 
described and illustrated, and their implications were explored. It was 
argued that future developments in training for workers at all levels should 
be designed to foster common principles and greater unity among the diverse 
people engaged in social work. 

Much of the discussion that followed was concerned with problems of 
status within the social services. Some felt that many administrative problems 
in this field are a reflection of other problems that arise from the nature of 
our social structure, the personalities of the staff involved, the changing 
character of local government, and so on. ; 
D. V. DONNISON 


RACE RELATIONS GROUP 


Three main papers were read: by A. H. Richmond (Edinburgh) on 
‘Theoretical Orientations in Studies of Ethnic Group Relations in Britain’; 
by H. S. Deighton (Oxford) on ‘History and the Study of Race Relations’; 
and by H. S. Morris (L.S.E.) on ‘The Plural Society’. The Convenor made 
an opening statement on his views of the nature and possible scope of Race 
Relations studies, while Professor Pear wound up the second session with a 
brief outline of the study of speech as a social device for classifying, identi- 
fying, and characterizing national and ethnic groups. 

The programme had been designed to bring a wide range of academic 
interests to bear upon the field, and in the event there was an interesting 
interplay of views from sociologists, social anthropologists, historians, and 
social psychologists. Mr. Richmond’s paper (which both outlined the work 
done on Race Relations in Britain and showed the leading theoretical 
conclusions suggested by this work) fell within the field of Race Relations 
as this is usually defined. Mr. Deighton referred to situations at various 
historical periods which provide interesting parallels to the situations we 
are inclined to think of as peculiar to the modern world. He shewed what 
interest the historian can see in Race Relations studies and indicated some 
of the historical work which might well be of importance to students of the 
subject. Mr. Morris examined the concept of the ‘plural society first de- 


veloped by J. S. Furnivall, and, applying it to East Africa, suggested certain . 


inadequacies and difficulties in its formulation and use. 

Among the points raised in discussion the following seem to have been of 
major importance. 

The definition of ‘prejudice’ and its measurement are more difficult 
questions than is often realized, and any simple-minded treatment of ‘racial’ 
attitudes (when, for example, ambivalence is not taken into account) can 
be very misleading. There was emphasis on the need for structural analysis 
of race relations with special reference to changes in access to political 
power afforded to minorities. The point at which racial as distinct from other 
forms of prejudice and discrimination can be said to have emerged in world 
history is still a matter for research and debate. The concept of the plural 
society, although it needs perhaps to be qualified and refined, is useful; it 
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may help in the classification of societies; the notion of degrees of plurality 
is necessary in further work, while a distinction should be made between 
centrifugal and centripetal elements in different types of plural society. 

The time allowed for discussion proved too short to accommodate either 
the topics canvassed or the interests of the Group. It appeared to be generally 
agreed that Race Relations is not a discipline with a distinctive technique, 
and the lively co-operativeness of the discussion seemed to indicate that 
more talk would be welcome about interests in the subject which are common 
to various kinds of social scientists and to historians. 

The papers read will probably be published together in another journal. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


CRIMINOLOGY GROUP 


Attendances at the three meetings of the section ranged between 50 and 
30 members. The opening paper by W. Gordon Rose, B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Litt., 
of the University of Manchester, reviewed the development of criminology 
in Britain over the last half-century in terms of its relationship to the Penal 
Reform movement and the growth of social studies in British Universities. 
He drew attention to the fact that the impetus in criminological research 
has stemmed very largely from the medico-psychological and genetic fields, 
rather than the strictly sociological, while at the same time the present trend 
in the Universities is to concentrate the teaching of criminology in the 
Faculties of Law rather than those of Social Science. 

In the second paper, Dr. J. C. Spencer, Director of the Bristol Social 
Project, dealt more specifically with sociological studies in the field of 
criminology. Apart from a more effective articulation of studies of delinquent 
sub-cultures and the socialization process in the delinquent family, he under- 
lined the need for research into the field of white-collar crime. Although this 
area of transgression by both individuals and business corporations has 
already begun to be explored in the United States, in this country we have 
as yet virtually no reliable sociological data about tax evasion, expense 
accounts and business ‘losses’, nor upon the social-psychological background 
to false pretences and fraud. 

A final paper by L. T. Wilkins, Social Statistician at the Home Office, 
dealt with the philosophy of prediction methods; a most important develop- 
ment in the penological field, especially in relation to the use of indeterminate 
sentences. Numbers of objections to their use have been raised from time 
to time. In dealing with these, Mr. Wilkins emphasized that prediction 
methods are merely an accurate device for the measurement of the efficiency 
of alternative courses of action which must derive from social or penal 
policy. 

Although the group contained only a minority of members actively con- 
cerned in the criminological field, the presence of persons from other 
disciplines. may be regarded as an encouraging sign of interest by other 
sociologists in the Association, and it is to be hoped that further opportunities 
for the discussion of criminological topics may arise at future conferences. 

T. P. MORRIS 
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THE SOCIAL GRADING OF 
OCCUPATIONS IN BRAZIL 


Bertram Hutchinson 


INTRODUCTION 


S A PRELIMINARY PHASE ofa study! of social mobility and educa- 
tion among the population of the Brazilian city of Sao Paulo 
(population 2-25 million) an inquiry is being made into the social 

grading of occupations, on lines already made familiar by similar inquiries 
carried out in Britain, New Zealand, Australia and elsewhere. The Brazilian 
results are of interest in that they emerge from a history and a cultural tradi- 
' tion that are widely divergent from those of the English-speaking societies 
referred to. In Brazil the cultural tradition brought from Portugal in the 
sixteenth century and after has been modified by the demands of a tropical 
and semi-tropical environment, by contact with an aboriginal Indian popula- 
tion, by a large slave population brought from Africa, by a large immigrant 
population from Europe, the Middle East and Japan, and by widespread 
intermarriage between all these groups. In recent decades there has been 
added the far-reaching influence of industrial development and the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The city of Sdo Paulo is the centre of this 
industrial development in Brazil, and its population is highly diverse in 
‘racial’ and national origins. 

As the first phase in the inquiry into social mobility in Sao Paulo, and its 
association with education, a sample of undergraduates at the University of 
. SAo Paulo was selected for study. Since it is intended to use occupation as 
an indication of social status, it was necessary initially to discover whether 
occupations in Sado Paulo are conceived as occupying positions on a scale of 
social status. A slightly modified version of the method adopted by Hall and 
Jones in Britain in the study of occupational grading was decided upon. A set 
of thirty cards, on each of which was the name of an occupation, was handed 
to the informant. The purpose of the inquiry was explained to him, and he 
was asked to sort the occupation-cards into six groups of descending social 
status—using as a criterion the status which the informant considered the 
community in general would accord to each occupation. When this process 
was completed the informant then arrayed in descending order of social 
status the occupations he had included in each of the six class groups. Inform- 
ants (with certain exceptions) were instructed that they could tie any two or 
more occupations as of equal status if they found themselves unable to dis- 
tinguish between them. At the end of each interview, the thirty occupations 
had been arrayed in descending order of social status. 
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For two smaller sub-samples this procedure was slightly modified. As an 
experiment, 100 informants selected randomly from the main sample-list 
were explécitly forbidden to give the same ranking to more than one occupa- 
tion, with a view to determining what effect, if any, this prohibition would 
have on the final ranking order of the thirty occupations. A second sub-sample 
of 100 informants, though allowed to tie occupations they considered of equal 
status, were given a special set of occupation-cards which, in addition to the 
name of the occupation, also suggested its approximate monthly income, the 
purpose being to discover the effect of this upon the final ranking order of the 


occupations. 


THE SAMPLE 


The informants selected were first-year undergraduates from all Faculties of 
the University of Sao Paulo. Out of a total, in August, 1955, of some 1,800, 
a sample of 700 was drawn by selecting names at equal intervals from the 
Faculty lists. A substitute list was drawn up in the same fashion, though 
selecting names at a wider interval. Informants were interviewed either at 
the University or at their homes. A total of 700 interviews was completed, 500 
of which constituted the main sample, the remaining 200 being the two sub- 
samples referred to above. Nearly 40 per cent. of the occupations of the 
fathers of the informants fell within the professional, administrative, execu- 
tive and managerial classes. Slightly over one-third of the fathers’ occupations 
were of higher supervisory and inspectional grades, and 16 per cent were of 
the lower ranks of these grades. Nearly 8 per cent were of routine manual or 
skilled manual grades and the remainder, approximately 2 per cent, were of 
semi-skilled or unskilled manual grades. This preliminary inquiry was there- 
fore heavily weighted towards the upper end of the status scale—a short- 
coming which will be remedied with the extension of the inquiry to a 
sample of the general population of the city. While only 4-6 per cent of the 
informants themselves were born abroad, the effect of immigration can be 
seen in the high proportion who had foreign-born relatives. Both the parents 
and all the grandparents of 25 per cent of the students were foreign-born; for 
only 22 per cent were all these relatives Brazilian-born. In considering the 
material which follows the possibility of the transfer to Brazil of traditions of 
occupational status fromi other communities must be borne in mind. 


THE SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


To facilitate comparison with similar studies made in other parts of the world 
the thirty occupations used by Hall and Jones were employed as a basis for 
selecting the occupations to be graded. However, for various reasons, not all 
of the Hall and Jones list could be translated into Brazilian terms. The final 
list, however, contained twenty-five occupations which are approximately 
equivalent to the British counterparts. Table 1 compares the two lists of 
occupations. 

It will be noted that five of the occupations (those indicated in Table 1 by 
an asterisk) are either not strictly comparable to the British equivalent, or 
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TABLE 1 


The Hall-Jones Selected Occupations 
and the Brazilian Equivalents 


GREAT BRITAIN BRAZIL 
(Hall and Jones) 

Medical Officer of Health Médico (doctor) 

Company Director Diretor Superintendente de Companhia (company 
director) 

Country Solicitor Advogado (lawyer) 

Chartered Accountant Contador (accountant) 

Civil Servant (Exec.) Funcionario Publico de Padrao Médio (civil ser- 
vant, middle grade) 

Nonconformist Minister Padre (priest) 

Business Manager Gerente Comercial de Firma (business manager) 

Works Manager Gerente de Fabrica (works manager) 

Farmer Fazendeiro (large-scale farmer) 

Elementary School Teacher Professor Primario (elementary school teacher) 

Jobbing Master Builder Empreiteiro (jobbing master builder) 

News Reporter Jornalista (journalist) 

Commercial Traveller Viajante Comercial (commercial traveller) 

Chef Cosinheiro—restaurante de 1%, classe (chef) 

Insurance Agent * Despachante (agent) 

Newsagent and Tobacconist * Dono de Pequeno Estabelecimento Comercial 
(small shopkeeper) 

Policeman Guarda Civil (policeman) 

Routine Clerk Escriturario (routine clerk) 

Fitter Mecanico (mechanic) 

Carpenter Carpenteiro (carpenter) 

Shop Assistant Balconista (shop assistant) 

Bricklayer Pedreiro (bricklayer) 

Tractor Driver Tratorista—agricultura (agricultural tractor driver) 

Coal Hewer * Sitiante (small farmer) 

Railway Porter * Condutor de Trens (train conductor) 

Barman Gargon (waiter; barman) 

Agricultural Labourer Trabalhador Agricola (agricultural labourer) 

Carter * Motorista (driver) 

Dock Labourer Estivader (stevedore) 

Road Sweeper Lixeiro (dustman; road sweeper) 


have no equivalent at all in the British list. Thus, for ‘insurance agent’ was 
substituted despachante, an expediting agent; ‘newsagent and tobacconist’ be- 
comes dono de pequeno estabelecimento comercial, which though translatable as 
‘small shopkeeper’ is not really an equivalent of the British newsagent and 
tobacconist. ‘Coal hewer’ is an unfamiliar occupation in Sao Paulo, and for 
this was substituted sitiante, small farmer, whose position is entirely different 
from that of the fazendeiro or large landowner-farmer, who was also included 
in the list. Condutor de trens (train conductor or guard) takes the place of ‘rail- 
way porter’, and motorista (taxi and other transport driver) that of ‘carter’. 
Of the remaining twenty-five occupations the British and the Brazilian forms 
are more or less equivalent, although the contador (accountant) is less profes- 
sionally trained than is the ‘chartered accountant’ in Britain. It scemed 
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reasonable to substitute padre (priest) for ‘nonconformist minister’ since the 
Brazilian population is predominantly a Roman Catholic one; and it is well 
to remember that the fazendeiro, though a farmer and landowner, by tradition 
partakes of something like the prestige and influence of the old wealthy 
English squire. But with these limitations the two lists in general seem 
comparable. 


x 


THE RANK ORDER OF THE OCCUPATIONS 


The main sample of 500 informants was subdivided into fifteen categories, 
according to sex (two categories), father’s occupation (six categories), 
University entrance grade (five categories) and according to whether the 


TABLE 2 


The Rank Order of the thirty Occupations as given by the Mean 
of fifteen Median Judgments, and dispersion of Opinion as 
measured by the Mean Deviation from the Median Judgment 


Occupation A.M. of Median Mean 
Judgments Deviation 
Médico (doctor) 10 1-02 
Advogado (lawyer) - . 1°25 
Padre (priest) , 2°39 
Diretor Supt. de Companhia (company director) , 2°20 
Jornalista (journalist) . 2-08 
Fazendeiro (large farmer) . 2°99 
Gerente Comercial de Firma (business manager) . 2°17 
Gerente de Fabrica (works manager) . 2°24 
Professor Primario (elementary school teacher) . 2°79 
Contador (accountant) ° 2°56 
Dono de Pequeno Estabelecimento Comercial (small 
shopkeeper) ° 2-88 
Funcion4rio Publico de Padrao Médio (middle grade 
civil servant) 2°97 
Escriturario (routine clerk) 3°00 
Viajante Comercial (commercial traveller) “ 2°94 
Despachante (agent) . 3°60 
Sitiante (small farmer) . 4°15 
Empreiteiro (jobbing master builder) , 3°97 
Guarda Civil (policeman) 4°00 
MecAanico (mechanic) 3°22 
Balconista (shop assistant) 3°71 
Motorista (driver) 3°60 
Cosinheiro-rest. de 1%, classe (chef ) . 4°16 
Carpinteiro (carpenter) ° 3°72 
Tratorista (tractor driver) S 3°73 
Condutor de Trens (train conductor) 3°81 
Gargon (waiter) 3°75 
Trabalhador Agricola (agricultural labourer) 4°66 
Pedreiro (bricklayer) 3°85 
Estivador (stevedore) 418 
Lixeiro (dustman, road sweeper) 0-92 
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informant had paid employment in addition to his University studies (two 
categories). From these categories fifteen sets of median judgments were 
obtained, and the arithmetic mean of the weighted medians for each occupa- 
tion was calculated. The occupations were then ranked in descending order 
of the size of the mean. This is-shown in Table 2. The several analyses 
mentioned above showed no significant differences in median judgments as 
between men and women, nor according to the father’s occupation. Intelli- 
gence levels, as roughly indicated by the University entrance grade, also 
showed no significant variations in judgments. Rather more surprisingly, 
perhaps, whether the informant was or was not in paid employment also 
produced no significant variations. 

While there therefore seems to have been considerable stability in the 
median ranking judgments, there was a considerable degree of dispersion of 
opinion in the ranking of specific occupations. This dispersion is indicated in 
Table 2, as measured by the mean deviations from the median judgments. 
The highest degree of unanimity among informants was displayed at the 
extremes of the ranking: médico and lixeiro, occupying the highest and lowest 
positions respectively, also displayed the smallest degree of dispersion. There 
was no tendency, as has been suggested by some writers, for there to be 
greatest dispersion of opinion in the ranking of middle-range occupations. On 
the contrary, a cursory inspection of Table 2 suggests that disagreement tends 
to increase directly as occupational status falls. If the thirty occupations are 
ranked according to increasing size of the mean deviation, and the resulting 
ranking compared with that given by the median judgments, Spearman’s 
rank correlation formula then gives a value for rho of 0-70, representing a 
fairly high degree of association. We cannot assume, however, that this cor- 
relation between occupational status and dispersion of opinion persists, in this 
form, throughout the general population. The association emerging from the 
present study may well be a reflection of the middle- and upper-class bias of 
the undergraduate population sampled.? 

In Table 3 the ranking order of twenty-five Brazilian occupations is com- 
pared with that of the equivalent occupations employed in the Hall-Jones list. 

Nine of the occupations in Table 3 show a ranking difference of three places 
or more. Thus, Padre, Fazendeiro, Escriturdrio and particularly Jornalista, are 
given higher ranking by Brazilians than are the equivalents by British in- 
formants; and Contador, Funciondrio Publico, Empreiteiro, Cosinheiro and Pedreiro 
are given lower rankings in Brazil. No doubt in some cases the source of these 
differences may be sought in a disparity of function in the occupation as 
between the two countries. This certainly may account for the lower status 
of the contador in comparison with ‘chartered accountant’, for the latter’s 
technical training and degree of responsibility, as already noted, is greater in 
Britain than is enjoyed by the contador in Brazil. We have already remarked 
on the difference between the fazendeiro and the British ‘farmer’, while the 
function of the Roman Catholic priest (padre) is rather different from, and 
socially perhaps more important than, that of a ‘Nonconformist Minister’. 
The cosinheiro of a first class restaurant is given a lower status in Brazil not 
only because the occupation is less familiar there than in Britain, but also, 
perhaps, because the work itself is regarded as inappropriate for a man, and 
may have homosexual associations. The lower ranking in Brazil of pedreiro is 
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TABLE 3 


* Comparison of the Ranking of 25 Brazilian Occupations 
with that of British equivalents 
aie Tatts - 
I Medical Officer 
3 Country Solicitor 
7°5.  Nonconformist Minister 
2 Company Director 
12 News Reporter 
9 Farmer 
5°5 Business Manager 
7°5 Works Manager 
10 Elementary School Teacher 
4 Chartered Accountant 


Médico 
Advogado 
Padre 
Diretor Supt. Companhia 
Jornalista 
Fazendeiro 
Gerente Comercial 
Gerente de Fabrica 
Professor Primario 
Contador 
Funcionario Publico de 

Padrio Médio 5°5 Civil Servant (executive) 
Escriturario 15°5 Routine Clerk 
Viajante Comercial 13 Commercial Traveller 
Empreiteiro II Jobbing Master Builder 
Guarda Civil 15°5 Policeman 
Mecanico 17 Fitter 
Balconista 19°5 Shop Assistant 
Cosinheiro (restaurante de 

1®, classe) ° 14 Chef 
Carpinteiro , 18 Carpenter 
Tratorista 21 Tractor Driver 
Garcon 23 Barman 
Trabalhador Agricola 22 Agricultural Worker 
Pedreiro 19°5 _ Bricklayer 
Estivador 24 Dock Labourer 
Lixeiro 25 Road Sweeper 


oO ON OU SW bh = 


consistent with a general tendency to give all occupations of a largely heavy 
manual kind a low status, irrespective of the degree of skill involved. Never- 
theless, despite these differences in ranking order, the two lists are quite 
closely correlated, the coefficient of ranked correlation being 0-916. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ‘INCOME CARDS’ 


It is clear that income plays a part in determining the status which is accorded 
an occupation, though exactly what weight should be given to this ingredient 
we do not know. In order to ascertain something of the part which income 
plays in the ranking of occupations a special sample of 100 students was given 
information concerning the approximate monthly income.of each of the 
thirty occupations. In other respects the interview was identical with that of 
the main sample. Consequently, any significant differences in the final rank- 
ing order of the occupations, or in the dispersion of opinion, may be assumed 
to be the result of using the income cards. Two considerations must be borne 
in mind, however. First, since ne accurate information regarding the average 
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incomes of the occupations is available in Brazil, the figures suggested to 
informants were only approximate. Second, it is probable that the informants 
already had some notion as to the normal incomes of the occupations in 
question, so that the effect of the income cards may have been only marginal. 
It will be seen from Table 4 that the effect of the cards on the final ranking 
order was small. 


TABLE 4 


The Rank Order of the thirty Occupations as shown by the 

Median Judgments of Students who were told Average incomes; 

and the dispersion of Judgments as shown by the Mean Deviation 
from the Median Judgment 


Occupation Median Mean 
Judgment Deviation 
Médico Io 1°38 
Advogado 20 1-26 
Diretor Supt. de Companhia 30 1-80 
Padre 4°0 2°38 
Fazendeiro 4:0 
Jornalista 50 
Gerente Comerical de Firma 6-0 
Gerente de Fabrica 6-0 
Professor Primario 8-5 
Contador 100 
Dono de Pequeno Estabelecimento Comercial 10:0 
Funcionario Publico de Padrao Médio 110 
Despachante 12°0 
Empreiteiro 120 
Viajante Comercial 12:0 
Sitiante 15°0 
Escriturario 16:0 
Guarda Civil 17°0 
Mecanico 18-0 
Balconista . 19°0 
Motorista 19°0 
Cosinheiro (rest. de 1%. classe) 20°0 
Tratorista (agricultura) 20°0 
Carpinteiro 20°0 
Condutor de Trens 21-0 
Garcon 22-0 
Pedreiro 23°0 
Trabalhador Agricola 23°5 
Estivador 26-0 
Lixeiro 28-0 


The most considerable differences concern the escriturdrio (routine clerk) 
who was ranked four places lower by the special sample than it was by the 
main sample, and the empreiteiro (jobbing master builder) who was ranked 
three places higher. It seems not without relevance here that there is in- 
dependent evidence that the suggested monthly income was somewhat under- 
estimated in the first case and overestimated in the second. It may be, there- 
fore, that information as to income may influence the informant’s judgment 
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where the suggestion does not coincide with his preconceived notion as to an 
occupation’s normal income. Further research, perhaps using more or less 
arbitrary figures for the suggested incomes, rather than figures based on 
economic reality, may shed more light on this problem. In the present case, 
however, the ranking order closely resembled that of the main sample, the 
coefficient of ranked correlation being 0-992. 

A more marked effect of the income cards was brought to light in an 
examination of the differences in dispersion of opinion. The use of the income 
cards reduced dispersion (that is, it created a greater unanimity of opinion) 
in the case of fourteen occupations, including most of those which, in the main 
sample results, displayed particularly large dispersion. In eight cases disper- 
sion was not affected, but in the remaining eight cases dispersion was actually 
greater in comparison with the main sample. Of these last, the case of lixeiro 
(dustman, road sweeper) is remarkable in that the mean deviation was four 
times as great among the special sample (3°61) as it was among the main 
sample (0-92). The reasons for the differential effect of the income cards 
deserve further study for the light it may throw upon the part which income 
plays in determining occupational status, and it is hoped to pursue the matter 
further in subsequent stages of the present project. 

It was possible, however, that the use of the income cards might have 
induced informants to rank the occupations in order of size of income rather 
than in terms of social status as they would otherwise have interpreted it. The 
thirty occupations were therefore ranked according to the size of the monthly 
income shown on the cards used by the informants. This ranking was then 
compared with the ranking based on the median judgments. Applying the 
ranked correlation formula to these rankings gave a value for rho of 0-756, 
indicating a fairly high degree of association between them. Nevertheless, it 
was clear that factors other than income alone played a part in the ranking 
of the occupations even where the income cards were employed. Moreover, a 
closely similar degree of association was evident between the ranking accord- 
ing to the size of income and the ranking based on the median judgments of 
the main sample, who did not use the income cards (rho = 0-702). In short, 
then, the effect of additional information regarding the income of the various 
occupations seems to have been small. This, of course, does not mean that 
income is not important in determining an occupation’s status: it may mean 
merely that the additional information was superfluous, except in marginal 
or doubtful cases. 

A second special sample of 100 informants was explicitly forbidden to rank 
two or more occupations as of equal status, although in all other ways the 
interview was identical with that of the main sample. Any significant differ- 
ences in ranking order or in dispersion were therefore attributable to ‘the 
prohibition of tying. Table 5 shows the rank order of the thirty occupations 
arising from this special sample, and the mean deviation of judgments from 
the median. 

A comparison of Table 5 with Table 2 shows that there were only small 
differences between the ranking order of the occupations. The greatest 
differences concern escriturdrio (routine clerk), who falls two places in com- 
parison with the main sample; and despachante (agent) and pedreiro (brick- 
layer), both of whom rise two places. But the general pattern established by 
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TABLE 5 


The thirty Occupations ranked according to the Median . 
Judgments of Students to whom tying was forbidden; and the 
dispersion of Judgments as shown by the Mean deviation 
from the Median 
Occupation Median Mean 
Judgment Deviation 

Médico 10 1-20 
Advogado 3°0 1°03 
Padre 3°0 2°35 
Diretor Supt. de Companhia 5°0 1°94 
Jornalista 50 2°07 
Fazendeiro , 2-76 
Gerente Comercial de Firma ; 1-67 
Gerente de Fabrica . 2°15 
Professor Primario ° 2°74 
Contador D 1°97 
Funcion4rio Publico de Padrao Médio 2°33 
Dono de Pequeno Estabelecimento Comercial . 2°87 
Despachante ; 3°43 
Escriturario 2°54 
Viajante Comercial 

Sitiante 

Empreiteiro 

Guarda Civil 

Mecanico 

Balconista 21°0 

Motorista 21-0 

Carpinteiro 215 

Cosinheiro (rest. de 1. classe) 23°0 - 

Tratorista (agricultura) 23°0 

Condutor de Trens 25°0 

Garcon 25°0 

Pedreiro ; 25°0 

Trabalhador Agricola 27:0 

Estivador 29°0 1-72 
Lixeiro 30°0 1°24 


the main sample is not affected, the coefficient between this and the non- 
tying order being 0-996. The effect of the prohibition was naturally more 
noticeable in respect of dispersion of opinion. Dispersion was reduced in all 
except four occupations, where it was unchanged, and three others where it 
was very slightly increased. But it seems that whether or not informants are 
permitted to tie makes little difference to the final ranking order of the | 
occupations. 

Asa preliminary to the ranking of the occupations in order of status, inform- 
ants were instructed to classify them into six grades, A to F, of descending 
status. Six grades rather than five (as in the British study) were used in order 
that comparison could be made with the six a priori occupational grades that 
were proposed for later stages of the social mobility project. The a priori 
occupational grades were the following: 
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Professional and high administrative. 
ial and executive. 

Higher grade inspectional, supervisory and other non-manual, 

Lower grade inspectional, supervisory and other non-manual, 

Skilled manual and routine grades of non-manual. 

Semiskilled and unskilled manual. 
The degree to which the a priori and the empirical grading coincided may be 
seen in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Percentage of Main Sample placing Occupations 
in the six initial grades 

Occupation 
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As with other studies of this type, the greatest unanimity occurred at the 
extremes of the scale; and only in the case of four occupations were 80 per 
cent or more of the informants agreed on the grade in which they should be 
placed. For six others there were between 50 and 60 per cent in agreement; 
but for thirteen only between 40 and 49 per cent; and for the remaining seven 
occupations there was slightly more than one-third in agreement. The mea- 
sure of agreement on the grades is therefore considerably lower than in the 
British study. The choice of six grades rather than five may partially account 
for the greater dispersion in Brazil, but after making allowances for this the 
smaller degree of unanimity remains. It is here, rather than in the final rank- 
ing, that dispersion is greatest in the middle range occupations. It may be, 
therefore, that six status grades was too great a number for a large proportion 
of the informants. It is noteworthy that, when asked to estimate the number 
of ‘social classes’ that exist among the population of Sao Paulo, 70 per cent 
of the informants thought there were no more than three. The further sub- 
division of these classes which was implicit in the ranking procedure may have 
been felt to be somewhat unreal, and the answers correspondingly arbitrary. 
Nevertheless, it is clear from Table 6 that the a priori classification agreed 
fairly closely with the six-grade classification by the informants. There were 
five cases (padre, jornalista, professor primdrio, escriturdrio and cosinheiro) in which 
the two classifications did not coincide, compared with three such cases in the 
British study. 

Afier the ranking of the occupations had been completed, informants were 
asked what difficulties they had experienced in the course of it. Their replies 
made it clear that a considerable proportion had found the ranking process in 
various degrees a difficult one. There was a slight tendency, as can be seen 
in Table 7, for women to find greater difficulty than men, and for informants 
who had no paid employment in addition to their University work to find it 
more difficult than those who were in employment. These two factors, sex 
and employment, were of course associated to the extent that a much greater 
proportion of male than of female students are in employment. 

There was no significant association between the University entrance grade 
of the informants and the degree of difficulty experienced. With two excep- 
tions, the variation between Faculties was not significant. The exceptions 
were the Faculty of Hygiene, composed largely of women and having an 
extremely small proportion of students in employment, among whom a high 
proportion found difficulties in ranking; and the Faculty of Economics, 
(whose members very largely have employment outside the University), 
where a smaller than average proportion experienced difficulty. These re- 
sults support, though not strongly, the supposition that it is easier for an 
informant to rank a series of selected occupations if his daily life brings him 
into contact with representatives of them. This supposition appears to be lent 
further support, however, by the majority view of these informants that there 
is a greater differentiation in social status among professional and high 
administrative occupations than among skilled and unskilled workers. While 
further research may show this to be objectively true, it seems likely that 
differentiations are more easily perceived among occupations with which the 
informant is more familiar: it will be recalled that the informants in the pre- 
sent study were drawn largely from upper occupational levels. The latter 
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TABLE 7 


Percentage of Men and of Women, and of Students in 
Employment compared with those who were not, who found 
the Ranking Process in varying degrees difficult 





Men Women Employed 





(n = 339) | (n = 161) || (n = 235) 
% % % 


Easy throughout 26-0 22°4 gol 
| Mainly easy, but sometimes 
difficult 42°5 44°1 416 
| Mainly difficult, but sometimes 

easy 24°8 27°3 24°5 
Difficult throughout 6-2 50 3°4 
| Don’t know, no answer 06 1-2 0"4 























view will be confirmed if, with the extension of the project to other sections 
of the population, it is found that skilled and unskilled workers see more 
status differentiation among their own than among the higher occupational 
levels. 

The specific difficulties which informants mentioned seemed to fall into 
two main categories, as will be seen in Table 8. The first large category 
comprised difficulties arising from ignorance of the occupations or of their 
social status. The second large category was made up of difficulties arising 
from the imprecise definition of the occupations. 

There is no doubt that some of the difficulties experienced by informants 
in the process of ranking might have been avoided by a more precise defini- 
tion of the occupations. The difficulties caused through informant’s ignorance 
of the nature of the status of the occupations, on the other hand, seem more 
serious. It might be supposed, therefore, that the methods used in determin- 
ing median ranking judgments conceal real differences in judgment associated 
with the degree of difficulty which the informants experienced. A further 
set of median judgments, based upon a fresh analysis of the data, neverthe- 
less showed that there were no significant differences in median 
judgments of the thirty occupations as between those who had found it ‘easy* 
to rank them and those who had found it, in varying degrees, ‘difficult’. 
Moreover, there were no consistent differences between them in the degree 
of dispersion. Further research is therefore necessary in order to arrive at 
an understanding of the real significance of self-confessed ‘ignorance’ and 
‘difficulty’. 

Informants were asked to state what they believed to be the most important 
characteristic of the occupations they had ranked as of highest social prestige 
(initial grade A) and of those they had ranked lowest (grade F). The results 
are summarized in Table 9. 

It was clear that educational level was most frequently mentioned in rela- 
tion to both grade A and grade F occupations. With this exception there were 
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TABLE 8 


Reasons given by Informants for their difficulties 
in the Ranking Procedure 


Men 
(n = 248) 
% 


1 Do not know certain occupations; do not know their 
functions; do not know exactly what they do 10°9 
2 Do not know exactly the position of certain unfamiliar - 
occupations 
3 Do not know the social status of certain occupations; do 
not know how the community ranks them 21-0 
4 Certain occupations as given may have various levels of 
skill, etc. 6-9 
5 Certain occupations are of equivalent status 25°6 
6 Occupations given are heterogeneous in nature but 
equivalent in status 28 
7 Large differences in income within the same occupa- 
tions 16 
8 Regional differences in nature of occupations and in 
status accorded to them 
g There are differences of education, of culture, within the 
same occupation 
10 Cannot explain difficulty 
11 Other answers (e.g. don’t know how to compare them; 
list is incoherent—occupations are unrelated; are un- 
common occupations, etc.) 


76 


TABLE 9 


The ‘most important’ characteristic of High- and Low-Prestige 
Occupations (those ranked in initial grades A and F, respectively) 





Grade A : Grade F 
Occupations Occupations 





High educational and Low educational and 
cultural level cultural level 

Important socio-economic Low income level 
functions and responsi- Manual, rough, heavy or 
bilities dirty nature of the work 

High income level Inferior or less important 














* It should be noted that some informants mentioned more than one character- 
istic: the total of percentages is therefore greater than 100. 
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considerable differences between the two grades. High-prestige occupations 
were frequently characterized by their socio-economic importance; compara- 

tively infrequently by their high income level. Low-prestige occupations, on 
the other hand, were fairly frequently characterized by their low income 
level, occasionally by the manual and unattractive nature of their work, and 
infrequently by their socio-economic inferiority or unimportance. 


CONCLUSION 


This study of occupational ranking in Brazil, then, produced a set of median 
ranking judgments and a ranking order which bear a not inconsiderable 
resemblance to the results of similar ing experiments in Great Britain. 
Experiments with the use of cards showing the occupations’ approximate 
monthly income, and with a procedure which forbade informants to tie two 
or more occupations as of equal status, showed that such variations in pro- 
cedure had little significant effect upon ranking order. There was, neverthe- 
less, a fair degree of correlation between the final ranking order based on 
median judgments and a ranking according to size of income. Finally, while 
many informants claimed to have experienced varying degrees of difficulty 
in ranking the thirty occupations, such difficulty was not associated with 
significant differences in median judgments nor in dispersion of opinion. The 
results are based, however, upon a sample of informants from a predomin- 
antly high-prestige occupational background. Their further study and elab- 
oration will be the subject of an extension of the research to other sections of 
the general population. 


NOTES 





1 This study forms part of the current 
research programme of the Centro 
Brasileiro de Pesquisas Educacionais 
(Brazilian Centre of Educational Re- 
search), Rio de Janeiro, to which the 
writer is attached under the auspices 
of the UNESCO Technical Assistance 
Department. In the facilitation of this 
project I am particularly indebted, for 
their support, to Dr. Anjsio Teixeira, Dr. 
Roberto Moreira and Dr. L. A. Costa 
Pinto. 

* The work of Carlo Castaldi, who has 


employed the same occupation-ranking 
method in the course of his.study of a 
community of Italian immigrants in Sado 
Paulo (this study forming a part of the 
general social mobility project referred to 
in the text), though not yet fully analysed, 
does not seem to show the same associa- 
tion between rank order and dispersion. 
On the other hand, the ranking order of 
the occupations appears to be essentially 
the same among this community as 
among the student population which was 
the subject of the present study. 
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Group Problems in Crime and Punishment. 
Hermann Mannheim. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1955. Pp. x + 309. 28s. 

Prediction Methods in relation to Borstal Train- 
ing. Hermann Mannheim and Leslie T. 
Wilkins. H.M.S.O., 1955. Pp. viii + 276. 
17s. 6d. 


THE first of these two important books is a 
collection of occasional papers and reviews 
written over the past twenty years. The title 
is somewhat misleading, since the discussion of 
group factors is brief and tentative. More 
important are the long section on criminology 
and the two vigorously written impressions of 
American prisons and American criminologists. 
These illustrate the paradox of criminology— 


analogous to that of sociology—that a discip- 
line or disciplines so confused in matters of 
theory should be so down-to-earth and single- 


minded in practice. It is a current reproach 
to some exponents of American sociology that 
in their choice of topics for investigation they 
are all too prone to avoid political danger-areas. 
The recent passionate interest in methodology 
—one “ institute ’’ solemnly created a team to 
inquire into the conditions of effective team- 
work in research—is partly due to the high 
incidence of discretion among the lesser and 
even the greater Foundations. Not so in the 
sociology of crime. Indeed American crimin- 
ologists might be reproached with reflecting 
too faithfully the waves of public alarm about 
excessive crime rates, youthful murderers, 
protection rackets, and other evils. Actually, 
as Dr. Mannheim points out, they have been 
swimming more often against than with the 
current of public opinion, shaping it rather 
than following in its wake. ‘‘ It was not only 
laborious, it was also courageous and unpopular 
to prove that it was in fact not the immigrant 
but the American-born white who was largely 
responsible for the high crime rate; that 
American society rather than the Negro had to 
bear the blame for much of Negro crime: that 
the existence of ‘ delinquency areas ’ was inex- 
cusable in the wealthiest of all countries : that 


the rate not, as had been commonty believed in 
the pre-Glueck period, of success but of failure 
in the American Reformatories after the first 
World War was around 80 per cent; that 
panic legislation of the kind passed by many 
States of the U.S.A. against the ‘ psychopathic 
sex offender’ was unwise and harmful. And 
lastly it may have required more than ordinary 
courage to show, as the late Edwin H. Suther- 
land did, that some of the most powerful 
American business enterprises were in fact 
‘habitual criminals’ persistently flouting the 
law of the land.” 

The theoretical confusion of criminology is 
due partly to its concentration (in the pre 
Sutherland era) on official or recorded crime 
and on detected and declared criminals, and 
partly to the dogmatism of some of its principal 
exponents. Criminality is regarded by these 
latter as not simply a way of behaving, but as 
a defining characteristic of certain types of per- 
sonality. Lombroso identified it with atavism 
revealed in physical stigmata, Frey (in our 
own time) with constitutional-biological fac- 
tors, Friedlander with an anti-social character 
formation acquired in early childhood. 
Theories of this type beg the question by 
dividing the mass of declared criminals into a 
small group of “‘ real” or incorrigible criminals 
and a large group of unimportant and ignorable 
criminals. A further selection is then made 
within the “real” group. ‘‘ Real” or per- 
sistent criminality is in fact associated in many 
cases with physical stigmata : in others it runs 
in families : in other cases it develops in people 
who were emotionally damaged in early child- 
hood. Given the appropriate selection of data 
—every series of criminals yields a rich variety 
of data—the required association comes out 
strong. But it turns out invariably to fall 
well short of causal connection. Lombroso 
(we now know) was wrong; Frey misreads his 
own evidence; and so on. Dr. Mannheim 
expounds clearly the weakness of all such con- 
centrated or single-factor theories of crime. 
But he himself opts, with Burt and the Gluecks, 
for the alternative multiple-factor theory. 
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And this leads to the contemporary crimino- 
logical pipe-dream of an omnicompetent col- 
lectivity of co-operating specialists, taking in 
all of the innumerable factors associated with 
all of the innumerable phenomena labelled 
criminal in a given situation and period. This 
is the kind of fantasy social scientists talk them- 
selves into, while meantime, they do something 
comparatively sensible in practice. Like most 
scientific fantasies it flourishes on semantic 
confusion. The criminologist, dealing with 
different things called by the same name, tries 
to believe they are really the same thing. But 
the ways of behaving called criminal, and 
classed together as such for legal and penologi- 
cal purposes, are disparate and distinct in social 
fact. The rejected youngster, the sexual 
violent, the confidence man, the professional 
pickpocket, the young vandal, fall to be studied 
in different and mutually exclusive frames of 
reference. The facts prescribe a multiple- 
topic theory. Would the formidable achieve- 
ment of the physico-chemical sciences have 
been possible, asks M. Toulemont (questioning 
the ‘“‘ dialectical hyper-empiricism ”’ of Georges 
Gurvitch) if Galileo and Harvey and Lavoisier 
had sought to hold in one conspectus the 
mutual implications of all the observable facts, 
and to describe the totality of physical pheno- 
mena? They chose instead the inverse 
method of abstractive selection, of methodo- 
logical mutilation of the given in experience. 
Faced with the enormously greater complexity 
of social phenomena, why not try the para- 
doxical solution of an even greater degree of 
abstraction and isolation ? 

This is roughly what is happening in crimin- 
ological practice. The work of Sutherland on 
white-collar crime, for example, is a specific 
study of group-approved behaviour by indi- 
viduals who are not likely to commit crime 
outside the one specific setting in which they 
can be sure of that approval. And this study, 
like that of group-approved pilfering in fac- 
tories by Professor Muller of Amsterdam (des- 
cribed in Chapter 2 of this book) falls within 
the broad rubric, not of crimes-of-different- 
kinds, but of attitudes of social groups to their 
members and to each other, or more generally 
of “the relationship between environment, 
group, and group member ’’. In short most of 
the so-called ‘‘ types of crime’’ break away 
from criminology into sociology, psychology, 
and soon. And this is quite as it should be. 

A second example of a specifically isolated 
type of inquiry is that in which criminal- 
behavioural characteristics provide the data 
for prediction studies using a variety of statis- 
tical instruments. Technically speaking these 
instruments can be used for predicting probable 


success or failure in any field. But they have 
been most fully d so far by criminolo- 
gists, notably in U.S.A., where Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck have carried out a series of 
remarkable follow-up studies over the past 
thirty years. Now Dr. Mannheim and Mr. 
L. T. Wilkins have produced, with the co- 
operation of the Borstal Commission, the first 
British study of the kind. It is methodo- 
logically rather than administratively import- 
ant. Such studies are judged by two criteria 
—reliability of data and statistical effective- 
ness. The data used in these experience tables 
had been collected for other purposes and were 
deficient in important respects; for example, 
information about home background was lack- 
ing in many of the 700 cases examined. But 
judged as a demonstration of the flexibility and 
capacity of statistics in the field of prediction 
the book is first-class. It makes most exhilara- 
ting reading. It is for Mr. Wilkins’s fellow- 
statisticians to pass final judgment on his more 
heady claims. Three of his findings are impres- 
sive to the layman. The first is technical : 
the study purports to have adopted more 
advanced weighting techniques than have 
hitherto been used in criminology: and it 
claims among other things to have worked out 
a system in which a comparatively short period 
of follow-up, say one year, will yield findings as 
reliable as a follow-up period of four years has 
yielded in the past. The second is practical. 
It was found that “open” Borstal training 
results in a lesser risk of a failure than “‘ closed ’’ 
Borstal training, independently of the fact that 
the “‘ better risks’ are selected for the open 
Borstals ; the “ open ’’ treatment had a 10 per 
cent better chance of success in all risk cate- 
gories. The third finding is philosophical and 
practical at once. ‘“‘ In criminology, research 
with the emphasis on decisions rather than in 
finding out things (particularly ‘ causes’) is 
certainly likely to take us much faster.” One 
can ask, for example, ‘‘ What would be the 
effect on the success rate if we release boys from 
Borstal earlier than has been the custom?” 
and the statistical model will pronounce on the 
probable result without invoking any theory 
about the “causes” concerned. ‘“‘ Indeed 
‘ cause ’ is an unnecessary concept in the whole 
of this part, at least, of the criminological field.” 
This operational way of thinking would seem 
to relieve criminological research of a vast 
amount of lumber. So much nonsense has 
been talked about the “‘ causes of crime ’’ in the 
past that one welcomes any approach which 
avoids asking apparently unanswerable ques- 
tions and adapts its inquiries to the needs of the 
practical situation. 


Joun Mack. 
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India’s Villages : A Collection of Articles pub- 
lished in The Economic Weekly of Bombay. 
West Bengal Government Press. Pp, 128, 
illus., n.d. 


Social Economy of a Polyandrous People. Dr. 
R. N. Saksena. Agra University Institute 
of Social Sciences. Pp. 120, illus., cloth, n.d. 

TuE thirteen articles in the first of the volumes 

under review appeared in The Economic Weekly 

over a period extending from October, 1951, 

to May, 1954. The authors are social anthro- 

pologists from universities in England, India 
and the United States and the similarity of 
approach evidenced throughout illustrates the 
basic unity of the science in the three nations. 

A few of the papers are preliminary reports 
on village studies which will later appear in 
more extensive form. But most of the con- 
tributions contain information which will 
presumably not be offered elsewhere and/or 
present material in a context not later to be 
repeated. It is this orientation of the articles 


which is most consistent and most to be 
recommended. _They are replete with detail 
and the arguments are often concise, yet with 
few exceptions they read easily and all of them 
have been given considerable attention by 
various Indian groups without any particular 
previous interest in academic affairs. This 


effect has been achieved with a minimum of the 
sort of planning which often over-burdens 
so-called “‘ popular ’”’ writing and is apparently 
due in large part to the contributors’ convic- 
tion that their research materials are relevant 
to everyday Indian problems and to their 
simple and sincere desire to communicate the 
gist of their findings. Coverage is of both 
tribal and non-tribal groups and most of India’s 
distinctive areas are represented. There is 
also an excellent introductory summary by 
M. N. Srinivas. 

This is, in short, an important publication 
and will serve an unusual dual purpose, (1) as 
an introduction to the Indian village and 
(2) as a concise source of comparative detail for 
specialists interested either in India or in the 
more general field of village studies. 

Dr. Saksena’s volume on the Khasa Rajputs 
of Jaunsar-Bawar in Uttar Pradesh has no 
such general appeal. Yet it contains a wealth 
of material on an interesting and little known 
people who maintain with their Hinduism a 
number of what seems to be non-Hindu or pre- 
Hindu beliefs. The account is generally 
ethnographic in tone but full of fascinating 
detail. Unlike the typical ethnography, it 
shows an awareness of process. A short dis- 
cussion of land tenure is given and, in an 
appendix, a copy of the code of common law 


first drawn up in 1851 and still current in the 
subdivision. There is also a chapter on cottage 
industries which clearly documents the fact, 
often overlooked, that production under these 
circumstances should sometimes be viewed not 
so much in terms of industrial efficiency as a 
means of raising living standards by a trad- 
itional system of barter which is no less effect- 
ive for lying largely outside of a money economy, 
M. W. Smits. 
Les Shakers américains. Henry Desroche. 

Les Editions de Minuit, Paris, 1955. Pp. 

339. 

M. DrEsrocueE has produced a very interesting 
study which, as he implies in his subtitle—d’un 
néo-Christianisme & un pré-socialisme ?—con- 
tributes both to the sociology of religion and 
to the sociology of political movements. The 
Shakers were a religious sect, and they estab- 
lished in the United States a number of com- 
munistic societies which were among the most 
populous and long-lived of all the many 
“Utopian communities’ formed during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The sect 
was founded by Ann Lee (the daughter of a 
Mar chester blacksmith and married to a black- 
smith) who emigrated to the United States in 
1774 with a small group of disciples. Their 
immediate religious precursors were the 
Quakers and the French Prophets, but as M. 
Desroche shows, they were the inheritors of a 
very long tradition of religious dissent within 
the Christian church. 

As in the case of these earlier sects, the mil- 
lenial religious beliefs of the Shakers were 
closely associated with social revolt. With the 
Shakers, however, this connection became par- 
ticularly strong, since the sect originated in the 
heart of the new industrial society, and, in its 
later development in the United States, came 
into contact with the various secular con- 
munities inspired by socialist doctrines. It is 
noticeable that during the nineteenth century 
increasing emphasis was placed in Shaker 
doctrine upon social and political reform, and 
that the leaders of the sect were anxious to 


establish relations with other ‘‘ communistic” ; 


societies and groups, among them those of 
Fourier, Owen, the American socialists, and 
Tolstoy. To some extent, therefore, the his- 
tory of the Shakers provides material for a case 
study of the significant modern process of 
secularization of religion ; the transformation 
of religious sentiments and beliefs into political 
aspirations and creeds. 


M. Desroche examines at some length the 


relation between Shaker doctrines and socialist 
theories. This was more complex and exten- 
sive than agreement upon the desirability of 
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common ownership of property. For example, 
the distinctive Shaker rule of complete sexual 
chastity originated in social as well as religious 
considerations. It is evident that Ann Lee 
was profoundly affected by her personal experi- 
ences of the forced promiscuity of urban work- 
ing-class life, and its results in human misery 
—‘ many births and many deaths”. M. 
Desroche shows how the Shaker attitude 
resembled that of earlier religious sects, especi- 
ally the Bogomils whose views have been sum- 
marized in the following terms : “‘ The prescrip- 
tion of childbearing expresses, in the last 
analysis, the refusal of the poor to submit to 
the demands of their oppressors in supplying 
them with creatures of flesh and blood who will 
in turn be exploited, and whose arrival brings 
nothing but additional misery to their poverty- 
stricken families.’’ The Shakers also gave a 
justification of their rule of celibacy in social 
as well as religious terms. They argued, for 
instance, that a community based on common 
ownership of property was incompatible with 
the narrow and egoistic interests of marriage 
and family life, and that the failure of many 
Utopian communities could be attributed to 
sexual conflicts rather than to economic diffi- 
culties. (This is strikingly confirmed by the 
history of the French anarchist communities 
of the early twentieth century.) 

Another significant feature of Shaker doc- 
trine is its emphasis upon the rights of women. 
The ideas of the founder of the sect, Ann Lee, 
express in a religious form a violent protest 
against male dominance in social and political 
affairs, and a demand for equality of rights. 
One expression of this attitude was the refusal 
of child-bearing, an extreme rebellion against 
the miserable condition of working-class women 
brought about by excessive childbearing. 
Another aspect was the claim to equality in the 
exercise of religious and political leadership 
within the sectarian community. 

M. Desroche’s study gains greatly in interest 
from being situated within the author’s more 
general studies of ‘“‘ Utopian communities ’’, 
regarded as a series of social experiments in the 
field of co-operative production. Among the 
most recent and successful experiments of this 
kind are the French “ communautés de tra- 
vail’, whose structure the author has analysed 
elsewhere. The significance of Shaker doc- 
trines and practices is certainly to be found 
mainly in their connection with the early 
attempts of working-class movements to dis- 
cover and establish a new type of organization 
of human labour. 

It is to be regretted that such a useful and 
scholarly book is so badly produced. The 
paper and binding are alike unpleasing, and the 


text abounds in typographical errors, particu- 
larly in respect of English quotations and titles. 
T. B. Bottomore. 


Coal is Our Life. N. Dennis, F. Henriques and 
C. Slaughter. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 255. 25s. 

THE coalminer is a key figure in the life of the 
national economy. When he works and how 
he works concerns everyone living in Great 
Britain. The way the miner thinks and feels 
about his work and his employers, and about 
his trade union and the future, is a matter of 
considerable importance to all socially respon- 
sible citizéns. Any serious piece of research 
which throws light on the social life and 
problems of our mining community should 
therefore be welcomed. 

Dr. Henriques and his colleagues have suc- 
ceeded in producing a provocative, buf in 
certain respects, unbalanced study of a small 
mining town in South Yorkshire. In five 
chapters the home-life, leisure activities and 
work of this mining community are surveyed. 
These first 116 pages of the book make it a 
valuable addition to one’s bookshelf. Anyone 
not familiar with the miner and his work, and 
his trade union, will find this part of the study 
a good guide to the miner’s life in the pit and 
lodge. ; 

When we turn to the chapters on Leisure and 
The Family the presentation leaves more to be 
desired. The reader is left with the impression 
that the miner’s way of life is in a sense degrad- 
ing. This is due to the striking emphasis given 
to remarks which are no more than everyday 
working-class claptrap. They are the kind of 
thing that can be heard anywhere in pit, fac- 
tory, shop, office or pub where men gather. 
It is a great mistake to treat these observations 
as the basic attitudes of the men and women 
quoted. No one would accept the remarks of 
soldiers, sailors and airmen about the Services 
as necessarily their basic attitudes to the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. The other weak- 
ness inherent in this part of the survey is the 
way a middle-class way of thinking and living 
has been used to measure the working-class 
way of life. This is brought out clearly in the 
way Dr. Henriques and his colleagues analyse 
the miner’s wife asa mother. They accept the 
fact that miners’ wives love their children, but 
stress that this is principally expressed by 
heavy spending on clothes and toys. ‘“‘ It does 
not manifest itself in a serious detailed con- 
sideration of the development and problems of 
each child and in a plan of action to bring up 
the child. The simple fact is that mothers, 
who have been given the sole responsibility for 
the early years of childhood, are not educated 
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in the necessary knowledge for this’ task, 
whether or not one gives any weight to the 
“ natural ’’ power of maternal feelings. Look- 
ing after the children is the phrase most com- 
monly used for a woman’s duties towards her 
children, and this described well the mechanical 
view taken of their tasks by most mothers ” 
(p. 237). 

I feel quite certain from my own lifelong 
experience of miners, tinplate workers and 
steelworkers that the emphases of this book are 
wrong. A mining community, like any other, 
enjoys the normal distribution of intelligence : 
why are the intelligent remarks of the intelli- 
gent sections of the mining community so hard 
to find ? 

W. C. E. Grecory. 


Moral Judgment. D. Daiches Raphael. George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. Pp. 224. 16s. 


A STRANGE subject, moral philosophy. In the 
eighteenth century it was inseparable from 
social and psychological theory, in the nine- 
teenth from radical alterations of the actual 
moral outlook of men. But for the past fifty- 


odd years, under the unfortunate influence of 
G. E. Moore, it has been a curious discipline, 
artificially subsidized by the many university 
posts in the subject, an ivory tower without 
any of the aesthetic merits which are otherwise 


held to redeem such edifices. How unfair it is 
to blame Logical Positivists for telling the 
public that philosophy can have no practical 
implications! They merely provided a salty 
tationale for a de facto well-established situation. 

Mr. Raphael’s interesting book is both rooted 
in the tradition and not of it. He has in 
another work laudably contributed to the 
recent liberation of J. S. Mill and Utilitarian- 
ism from half a century of gross misrepresenta- 
tion. He owes much to the deontologists who 
have moulded his thought, but he also sets out 
to see his work in terms of the greater self- 
consciousness of linguistic philosophy. (He 
does this more successfully when assessing the 
role of various parts of this argument than 
when dealing with mental concepts.) 

The book consists of two parts. The author 
calls the first the logic of moral judgment, by 
which is meant the study of actual moral judg- 
ments. In this matter he comes out on the 
side of the deontologists—not surprisingly. 
It can hardly be denied that deontology is 
largely and often right as a phenomenology of 
the moral life. 

In the second part of the book Mr. Raphael 
goes beyond systematic phenomenology, or 
logic, or classification, or whatever we wish to 
call it. Amongst other things, he attempts to 
unify particular obligations under one rule. 


He arrives at something like Kant’s second for. 
mulation of the Categorical Imperative, and 
he does so by a way which, as he suggests, owe; 
much to Buber. The treatment of othe 
people as ends is made to follow from our being 
related to them by an inter-personal tie. It is 
not wholly clear to me whether this is meant as 
a genetic account of a sense of obligation {in 
which case it would be rather like some eight. 
eenth century theory of sympathy), or a 
validation, nor whether it is conceived as an 
observable or a mystical relation. But then, 
in ethics these pigeon-holes so often defeat 
us. ... Mr. Raphael proceeds to discuss how 
the universal application of the rule to treat 
men as ends—as opposed to selective, egotistic 
of holistic applications of it—could be valid. 
ated. He decides to be inconclusive about 
this, but comes close to a truth which I'd for- 
mulate thus: naturalism is easy to believe but 
makes it very hard to believe (in anything else, 
especially the validation of what matters); 
intuitionism would make it easy to believe, but 
is very hard #o believe. 

Mr. Raphael has, in an interesting manner, 
brought three separate traditions into relation 
with each other and with reality. 

ERNEST GELLNER. 


American Society. An Introductory Analysis. 
Luke Ebersole. McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. Pp. 510. $5.50. 

THE dual purpose of this text, we are told, is to 

give beginning students a comprehensive over- 

view of American society and to aid them 
in acquiring a sound sociological orientation. 

The best sections of the book are those which 

discuss population history and structure and 

the evolution of rural and urban communities. 

The remaining sections devoted to classes and 

institutions are less satisfying and the treat- 

ment is confined within the rather narrow 
limits of contemporary American sociological 
orthodoxy. There is little attempt at original 
analysis and many important questions are 
neglected. On the credit side, Professor Eber- 

sole has attempted throughout to introduce a 

somewhat more historical view than is usual in 

American textbooks and the material is attract- 

ively written and presented... One should bear 

in mind that the book is intended as an intro- 

ductory text for first-year students under a 

system of mass instruction. It should be most 

useful for this purpose although the students 
will have to do much hard reading (not only in 
the books recommended by Professor Ebersole) 
and much hard thinking if they are to arrive at 

a satisfactory ‘“‘overview”’ of American 

society. 

A. Tropp. 
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Billy Sunday was His Real Name. William G. 
McLoughlin, Jr. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955.° Pp. xxix + 297. 

ALTHOUGH the focal point of this study is the 
life and activities of one of America’s most sen- 
sational revivalists, none the less Professor 
McLoughlin’s work really comprises a chapter 
in American social history of the first two 
decades of the present century. It is a fas- 
cinating study, the blending, under the banner 
of simple evangelical Christianity, of the popu- 
lar, if passing, dogmas of the day—jingoism, 
blood-red Americanism, prohibitionism, the 
cult of the self-made-man and of getting rich 
quick, and all these wedded to the prim moral- 
ity of rural mid-west society. If there is little 
in the book about Sunday’s precise theological 
position, this is because his Americanism and 
his conventional morality were the more arrest- 
ing, and often, one must suppose, the more 
emphasized, aspects of his preaching. As a 
mob orator he voiced the sentiments and 
aspirations of millions of respectable citizens, 
to whom specific doctrine was less important 
than the conviction that God was on his—and 
on America’s—side. 

Roughly the book traces Sunday’s rise, 
triumph and, more briefly, his decline as an 
evangelist, but it never becomes a mere chrono- 
logical record. The author examines the 
association of revivalism and a variety of move- 
ments, leagues and vested interests in whose 
service Sunday was frequently accused of 
working. He was seen as the tool of big busi- 
ness, helping to break strikes and to praise 
righteous prosperity ; or he was believed to use 
revivalism to help the prohibitionists in election 
campaigns. Professor McLoughlin’s con- 
clusions about these things are equivocal, and 
therefore somewhat disappointing, but they are 
plausible ; it seems far more likely that Sunday 
was muddle-headed, bigoted and bewildered in 
his hopes and fears about America and the 
future, rather than that he was a willing party 
to sinister intrigue. 

Inevitably there is some repetition in a book 
of this kind ; inevitably there is a great mass 
of fact presented, but perhaps one might have 
expected something more in the nature of a 
sociological analysis, particularly in view of the 
dust jacket acclamation of “‘ the first book to 
teveal the inner workings of mass revivalism ’’. 
The claim is too ambitious. Sunday as a 
rabble rouser (a respectable rabble rouser for 
the Lord) comes vividly to life ; his techniques 
and organization are thoroughly examined ; 
but the biographical slant of the book means 
that social diagnosis of revivalism is neglected. 
There is some comparison with the revivalism 
of Moody and of Finney, but this is comparison 


of the oratorical and the organizational, not the 
comparison of the significance of these move- 
ments in the context of their own times. Nor 
does all that is graphically told us about Billy 
Sunday help us much to understand the revival- 
ism of Billy Graham, or even the more sensa- 
tional sectarian revivalism of Aimee McPherson 
and George Jeffreys. Even so, within its 
compass, this is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of revivalism, and is a telling illus- 
tration of the way in which Christianity can be 
adapted to the moods and climate of a particu- 
lar age. 
Bryan R. WILSON. 


Goethe’s Social Philosophy as revealed in 
Campagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von 
Mainz. Alfred G. Steer, Jr. (University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 15.) The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1955. Pp. xiv +178. Paper $4.00; 
cloth $5.00. 

THE title of this book is somewhat misleading, 

for. this is not a study of Goethe’s social 

philosophy as is announced on the title page 
and in large capital letters on the cover, but 
it is a thorough, even if pedestrian study of 

Goethe’s social thought in two minor autobio- 

graphical works, in Campagne in Frankreich and 

Belagerung von Mainz. This is, however, not 

adequately indicated by the sub-title which is 

printed in small type on the cover, but not at 
all on the title page! For a study of Goethe’s 
social philosophy is a vast and complex under- 
taking which requires not only a thorough 
knowledge of all the relevant works of Goethe, 
but also has to be placed in the context of the 
history of German political and social thought. 

Mr. Steer restricts himself to these two works. 

He -proceeds on the basis of the plausible 

hypothesis that Goethe applied to the study of 

society the principles of morphology which he 
had employed in his study of nature. Although 
his examination of the two works in question is 
illuminating he presses his analogy too far. 
Goethe knew only too well that, while society 
and nature reveal analogies, they also have 
essential differences. Mr. Steer, however, pays 
no heed to Goethe’s warning that the principle 
of analogy has only limited validity ; he argues 
that just as Goethe, in his study of botany, 
envisaged an archetypal plant (Urpflanze), so 
he believed that society consists of the various 
metamorphoses of the family which is the 
archetypal form of society. Few students of 

Goethe would deny that the family mattered 

greatly to him from at least the time of Werther 

onwards, but nowhere, even Mr. Steer is com- 
pelled to admit, does Goethe state his supposed 
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family principles. Why should he who has so 
fully pronounced on so many matters have 
remained completely silent on this vital issue ? 
One has to dissent from the author precisely 
at the point where he takes other scholars to 
task for not going far enough and for failing 
to recognize the importance of the family 
concept. Nor can one agree with his astound- 
ing suggestion that in a certain passage those 
words which have some kinship with the word 
** Familie ’’ could be replaced in each case by 
this latter word (p. 17) or that the word 
“‘ Nationalkreis ’’ could be replaced by the 
word “‘ Volk” (p.-17), for there is hardly a 
writer in the German language who uses words 
with greater precision than Goethe. The 
author’s belief that Goethe was hoping and 
working for a German “ Volkheit ’”’ is also not 
at all convincing nor is his picture of Goethe as 
a family man acceptable. It would have been 
interesting to compare Goethe’s social phil- 
osophy as depicted by Mr. Steer with that of 
other contemporaries, such as, for instance, 
with that of Schleiermacher, but this book 
lacks a sense of history and the claim that 
Goethe deserves attention as “ a forerunner of 
the modern science of sociology’’ (p. 166) 
remains unsupported. Despite these rather 
considerable reservations, Mr. Steer’s study is 
valuable in so far as he stresses Goethe’s sense 
of the interdependence of human relations and 
throws light upon two minor works of Goethe 
without losing sight of their predominantly 
literary character. 
H. S. Reiss. 


Human Relations in Interracial Housing. 
D. M. Wilner, B. P. Walkley, and S. W. 
Cook. University of Minnesota Press (Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1955. Pp. 
xv + 167. 32s. 


Tuts study is the second.in a series conducted 
by the Research Center for Human Relations 
of New York University and designed to test 
what is called the “contact hypothesis ’’. 
The main investigation is concerned with the 
attitudes of a sample of 600 white housewives 
towards the Negro families who constituted*10 
per cent of the inhabitants of each of four 
public housing projects in different parts of the 
country. Two of the projects were completely 
integrated, while two segregated Negro and 


white families in adjacent buildings. The 
results of the inquiry appear to substantiate 
the view that the attitudes of the members of 
one racial group towards another will change 
in a favourable direction if inter-action, of a 
non-competitive kind, takes place between 
individuals of similar socio-economic status, 
In particular, living in close proximity to Negro 
families with the same educational and occupa- 
tional background appeared to be a major 
determinant of favourable attitudes. 

From the methodological point of view the 
inquiry illustrates two of the most serious diffi- 
culties implicit in research of this kind. The 
first concerns the danger of ex post facto inter- 
pretations. Some of the findings of this inves- 
tigation could be the consequence of a selection 
factor, whereby white families favourably pre- 
disposed towards Negroes occupied apartments 
in close proximity to them and vice versa. The 
authors go to considerable lengths to eliminate 
this possibility, but in the absence of attitude 
tests conducted at the time of initial occupancy 
an element of doubt remains. The second 
difficulty concerns the matching process. One 
of the integrated and one of the building- 
segregated projects were relatively nev, 
located in small cities, had relatively small 
populations and were at a moderate income 
level. The other two projects were older, in 
large cities, had large populations and were at 
a low income level. The authors admit that 
they had very great difficulty in finding com- 
parable projects which were adequately 
matched, even at these crude levels. When 
certain of their findings prove to be incon- 
sistent with one another and with the initial 
hypotheses, the authors explain these discrep- 
ancies by reference to a number of situational 
factors distinguishing the projects, which they 
had been unable to match. 

Critics of the social sciences may be tempted 
to infer that attempts at controlled experimen- 
tation and inquiry, such as this one, are doomed 
to failure. We who have a vested interest in 
the promotion of social research may take a less 
pessimistic view ; but at least we must be pre- 
pared to admit that when, as in this case, every: 
care has been taken in the design of the 
research, extreme caution must still be taken 
in the interpretation of results. 

AntHony H. RIcHMOND. 
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